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ALL ARE CAPITALISTS. 
We are capitalists! The only pauper in the world 
is a deaf, dumb and blind idiot. Let us examine our 
gifts and capacities, and put them to the best use 


we may.—Browne. | 











Co-Operation. 

Telephone men are coming more and more to understand that 
the first requisite of a telephone system is service. Through 
service will come the goodwill of the people and the goodwill 
of the people is a telephone company’s greatest asset. Immedi- 
ately after the recent strike of the car men in Chicago, the 
president of the surface lines took full pages in the leading 
newspapers to spread before the public a letter addressed to the 
12,000 employes of the surface lines. It was a letter interesting 
to the public, because it dealt with the relations of the com- 
pany and its employes to their patrons and its keynote was: 
“The goodwill of the people is our greatest asset.” 

There were many things about this advertising deserving 
comment. First, is the fact of the advertisement itself. It 
emphasized the policy that now prevails in all public service 
corporations abreast of modern methods and ideals—the policy 
of frank and friendly relations with the community they serve. 

It is recognized that it pays to have an understanding with 
the people; to let them know the reason for regulations that 
are made, the difficulties that have to be met in solving the 
public relations problems, and the ways in which they may co- 
operate to the mutual advantage of all concerned. The old 
arbitrary days are gone forever, the days when the public was 
ignored and defied. Those were the days when public service 
corporations not only lacked souls—they were short on intelli- 
gence. 

The second fact that appealed in these advertisements, is the 
emphasis put on courtesy and kindness, which cost nothing and 
which pay such big dividends. 

It is assuredly true that courtesy and kindness work their own 


miracle in the lives of those who show them, whether they be 
individuals or corporations, and become valued for their own 
sake. Courtesy and kindness will go a long way in compensat- 
ing for defects in mechanism to which every great system is at 
times subject. The public is quick to appreciate the evidence of 
a desire to please, even when complete success is not attained. 

Another point that is significant is the announcement that the 
company intends to let the employes co-operate with it in this 
publicity campaign for a better understanding. At the com- 
pany’s expense the men are to be given a chance to tell, through, 
the newspapers, what in their opinion can be done for the im- 
provement of the service. The idea is a strong bid for co-, 
operation all around. It ought to be fruitful, not merely of 
practical suggestion, but of a greater interest in their work on 
the men’s part and a friendlier spirit on the part of the people. 

The advertisement is an appeal for co-operation. The corpo- 
ration, the employes and the public are all vitally interested. In 
no other way but through co-operation can the best results be 
obtained. This applies to all corporations, but we believe it 
applies especially to the operating telephone business. 





The Telephone and Golf. 


Golf has taken a wonderful hold on Americans, especially 
the business and professional men of the country. The charm 
of the game itself, the great outdoors, the ability to lay aside 
all care and trouble on the links, and its health-giving qualities, 
have made the game almost irresistable to the busy man. 

In this the telephone plays its part, and telephones are in- 
stalled in the club house and locker rooms of every golf 
course of prominence, so that the player may be easily and 
promptly reached. That he may be reached when actually 
playing the game, it has been suggested that telephones be 
installed at different points on the course. This would cer- 
tainly be a great convenience, but whether it would be 
either practical or profitable is another question. Besides, 
many business men love the links because while playing 


they are beyond the call of the telephone bell. 
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Life—A Series of Setbacks and Getbacks 
By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


Say! You back there in the corner—what are you moping about? We can all see 
the dejection in your face and it invites rejection of your case. How can we believe in a 
man who doesn’t believe in himself? If you won't fight your own battles, we can’t rely 
upon you to strike hard i a stranger's cause. 

Where necessity has failed to rouse, mere wages can never stimulate ability. 
You've been passing through one of the most valuable periods in your career, and you 
haven't capitalized it. 

Force of circumstance has made you pause for readjustment. You've had time 
to think calmly—to take stock—to cross-examine yourself thoroughly upon your re- 
sources. But instead of learning the new-fangled notions and the very latest tangents 
of trade, you keep recalling the yesterdays which demonstrated a lack of something in 
your nature that has left you stranded today. 

When you set out on your journey to success, you selected an old-fashioned route. 
There weren't nearly so many roads to achievement. You plodded along until you 
reached the jumping off place and you haven't yet awakened to the fact that before you 
are stretching a hundred untrampled highways, any of which leads to a bigger future 
than the goal upon which you originally fixed. 

At this particular moment when we are inaugurating a horde of industries to sup- 
ply ourselves with products that Europe can no longer supply, with every paper announc- 
ing the organization of companies to exploit a range of inventions, the manufacture and 
marketing of which will call for a legion of specialists and experts and workers, you, 
blinded by doubt and cowardice, nurse your yellow streak and display in attitude and 
tone all the shameful weakness of the self-whipped man. 

You're as good as you ever were—as competent now as when you held a job. You 
can do as much, deliver the same degree of efficient service; nothing is missing but 
your nerve. Until you find that, you'll find us incredulous and uninterested. 

You're not despised— it isn’t illegal to lese a position. You're behaving as though 
you'd committed a crime and apply for consideration with the diffidence and humility 
of a mendicant. 

It is no favor that you seek. Employers give no more than they receive when 
they hire skilled and reliable men. Drop that bearing of apology and go out and get 
what belongs to you. Quit brooding and get into a normal frame of mind. 

There's nothing wrong with you. You're undergoing an experience which all of us 
have encountered. Life is a series of setbacks and getbacks. 

Fortune plays ball with us from time to time, for our ultimate good. She gives 


an occasional hard slam to send us bounding on to higher and bigger things. 


Copyright, published by permission Chicago Tribune. 
































Fundamental Principles of the Telephone Business 


A Reading Course Designed to Present Logically the Principles Which Under- 
lie Successful Organization and Operation of Telephone Properties—Prepared 
Under the General Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—FPart I, Telephone 
Economics, by James H. Shoemaker, Completed June 26, 19/5—Part II, The 
Corporate Telephone Organization, Written by J. C. Kelsey and S. R. Edwards 





[Epitor’s Note: With this issue a new subject is taken up 
under the heading of the “Corporate Telephone Organization.” 
In this part of the “Fundamental Principles of the Telephone 
Business,” the fundamental principles of the corporate type of 
telephone organization will be considered as most telephone 
companies, although owned in some cases by only one or two 
persons, are incorporated. 

Only a few years ago, if one or more persons owned a busi- 
ness, it was conducted under what is known as individual own- 
ership and partnership. There are reasons why the individual 
ownership and partnership forms of business are rapidly giving 
way to the corporate form and these will be set forth with all 
the disadvantages and the advantages of the other forms. 

The corporation form of organization involves knowledge 
of many details such as charters, by-laws, stockholders, their 
liabilities and rights, the duties of directors and officers, etc. 
The ownership in a corporation is represented by shares of 
stock and this is of various kinds and issued for a variety of 
purposes. 


It is of such topics as have been mentioned that Part II, 
“The Corporate Telephone Organization,” will deal. It will 
be noted from the heading that the authors of this part are 
J. C. Kelsey and S. R. Edwards. 

It was Patrick Henry who said: “I know of no way by 
That saying 
The 
experience of the past reveals that underlying principles remain 


There are certain laws, which, when applied, al- 


which to judge the future except by the past.” 


is especially true of the business management of today. 


unchanged. 
ways produce the same results. An organization built upon a 
foundation which does not take into consideration the funda- 
mental, underlying principles, cannot endure. In presenting 
this and other sections of the “Fundamental Principles of the 
Telephone Business,” it will be endeavored to make clear the 
controlling principles upon which a successful business oper- 


ates. } 


CHAPTER One. Introduction—Beginning of Organization. 


1. Earliest Forms of Business Organisations—Before dis- 
cussing the telephone corporate organization in detail, it will 
be well to trace the history of financial and business organiza- 


tions. 


It is said of American people that if three men happen to 
meet anywhere, out of the meeting will follow some sort of 
an organization. The world has had some severe lessons on 
the question of organization. The efficiency of the German 
army, which today, single-handed, seems to be successfully 


combating with Europe, is due solely to a wonderful organ- 


ization. 
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Since the beginning of the human race, men have had to 
bestir themselves. Adam had to go to work. The great pen- 
alty thrust upon him, was that he had to earn his living by 
the sweat of his brow. Cain and Abel were business men of 
the following period; one was a farmer and the other a stock 
It is 


man. The tools were crude and the work was hard. 


natural to assume that as time went on, the children that 


followed wanted something better. Their wants grew in num- 
ber, variety and into different degrees of refinement. 

The simplest as well as the earliest form of business organ- 
We 


How perfectly they band te- 


ization is revealed by birds, animals, insects and such. 
have a fine example in the ants. 
gether, how self-sufficient they are. The bees have such an in- 
dustrial system, as well as the beaver, and both seem sufficient 
unto themselves. Thus it was that the early organization of 
life was on a self-sufficient basis. 

2. The Family Type of Organization—The 


business organization was that of the family, and its activi- 


first type of 


ties may be classed as housework. This involved production 
from raw materials, such as preparing meals for the table, 
furnished by the meat from the flock, vegetables from the 
garden and raiment from the various sources. The spinning 
wheel is still a memory of our grandmothers. 

Today, the farmer who raises chickens and vegetables for 
his own use, more or less typifies the Roman household which 
entirely supplied its own wants. Each family had its slaves, its 
retainers, and a neighbor was never a business necessity. 

3. Beginning of Trading.—By and by, men found it neces- 
sary to trade. A savage tribe found itself with more bows 
and arrows than it needed; it was known that another tribe 
had a surplus of utensils. What could be more natural than 
that these two tribes should arrive at some basis of trade, 
and take care of each other’s needs? 
Who knows whether the 


price of a seat on this very aboriginal stock exchange was not 


This probably was our 


first stock exchange transaction. 


measured by bows and arrows or other devices? 

Other races have traded baskets for pearls, and we know 
that the American Indians exchanged rugs and baskets long 
before the tourists began to buy them. 

One thousand years ago, the self-sufficiency of the household 
was still apparent. The first record of its insufficiency seems 
We know 
Rocky Ford 
raises melons mostly for seed. The melons we eat ¢ome only 
from Rocky Ford seeds. 


to have come from the simple matter of seeds. 
that our seeds must come from other soils. 


Anyway, the estate of Charlemange 
in France found it necessary to exchange seeds with other 
It was natural that once the tradition was broken, 
other articles were found which could be handily exchanged. 


estates. 


4, Evolution of Trades—As time went on, it became neces- 
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sary to hire help for the households—we can see that in the 
farm hand, the hired girl and the woman who washes and 
irons. Men became experts in certain lines. 
know, the work of the household was scattered about indis- 
criminately, but it was inevitable that some should show spe- 
cific skill. 

Men at this time were not free to come and go. Even in 
the dark ages a skilled craftsman was a slave. He had no 
control whatever over his products. Sometimes, the skilled 
craftsman would buy his liberty, and would set about to earn 


As far as we 


Thus special trades began. 


his living in his own way. The blacksmith, carpenter and 
other artisans then began to have shops and serve every house- 
hold as they were needed. 

5. Establishment of Towns and the First Merchants— 
Towns were the outgrowth of defense. 
times flocked to the municipality, just as our immediate an- 


People in perilous 


cesters flocked to the forts when Indian excitement began. 
Fort Dearborn afterwards became Chicago and other exam- 
ples are numerous. 
places. 


Naturally the towns became market 
Neighboring producers would meet on certain days 
for the exchange of products. Some localities grew in repu- 
tation and men crowded there. They began to attract com- 
merce from distant points. 

This gave the artisans a chance to work the year around. 
The newcomers had to have homes. As the town grew, the 
number of artisans increased for they came from less fa- 
vored places. 

One can see the outward edge of labor troubles at once. 
These men began to group together to control matters, fix 
prices and curtail production. While they did not have din- 
ners such as our steel men have, they probably understood as 
well what they were driving at. Price-fixing is nothing new. 

The skilled craftsman became a merchant; he hired men and 
thus became an employer. He was not only skilled in his line 
of work but he became a capitalist as well. It became con- 
venient to have a permanent spot, so he bought ground and 
became a landlord. He was not much of a capitalist as we 
think today—simply his tools were his capital. 

At first his customers furnished the raw materials from 
their own households. The farmer could furnish the timber, 
hides or wool better than the craftsman, because tools were 
about the limit of his capital. But customers began to come 
along who could not furnish timber, hides, wool and such ac- 
cessories, so the artisan had to put in a stock of materials 
himself. He really became a merchant as we see him today. 

Thus the household system of organization operated in the 
so-called dark ages. The craftsman owned his home and had 
his own stock of raw material bought in other markets. He 
worked up the material in his own home and sold it in the 
open market. He next found he had more work than he 
could handle, so he obtained an apprentice to help him and 


later this apprentice became a master himself. 

6. Purposes of the Early Organizations—Towns continued 
to grow, business increased in like proportion and these crafts- 
men became likewise important and powerful. Those already 
in business did not care much for the newcomers, so they 
kept them out by making the cost and necessities of member- 
ship in the crafts’ organization almost prohibitive. They be- 
gan to restrict apprentices. They were not only curtailing the 
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competition of foreign masters but began to fear the compe- 
tition of domestic masters of their own training. So they 
made it harder to become an apprentice and, at the same 
time, they increased the years of service. 

They began to demand the making of masterpieces—too ex- 
pensive for ordinary men to make—by apprentices. Finally 
they began to make membership hereditary. The hereditary 
membership made it impossible for some men ever to become 
masters. So 200 years ago a labor problem was born which is 
not yet settled. 

The monopoly question then came up. Each union or or- 
ganization in its own locality, demanded all the work. It had 
a monopoly of production and sale of its product. They com- 
menced to reach out and demand the prohibition of factories 
in districts tributary to them. They withheld raw material 
from such localities and carefully guarded their trade secrets. 
We have the counterpart today of the former, when a railroad 
controlled by a so-called trust, does not deliver cars properly. 
Each union jealously guarded its rights just as the steam fit- 
ters and plumbers tried to do in Chicago. 

7. Efforts to Regulate Production—The next step was an 
effort to regulate production. Already the number of masters 
had been limited; so the question arose as to the number of men 
a master could hire. Later the wages he could pay his men, 
as well as the hours of labor, were restricted. Then came the 
equality of earnings. The most skilled men were not allowed 
to put forth their best efforts to the disadvantage of those less 
skilled. No man could buy raw materials cheaper than his 
neighbor. 

Inventions were fought. No labor saving device could be 
A rule was made that a dissatisfied 
customer could not discharge his contractor, at least he could 
not hire another to finish the job. Then came the old story 
of monopoly poisoning itself by its medicine. 


purchased by any master. 


Men who could 
not participate, began to go in business themselves, just as 
Independent telephone men did in the early 90’s. 

8. Results of Attempts to Regulate Production—New in- 
dustries sprang up everywhere, and after a while, it became 
apparent that men were not equal in business sagacity. Some 
began to accumulate money and to look for investments. 
What could be more natural than for a man to invest his sur- 
plus in enlarging a business which he understands? Out of this 
came the factory system. Prior to this period, the worker had 
lived at home and had his family about him all the time—he 
could till the soil, do some repairing and work on a defined 
job when he felt like it. The number of workers increased 
and the price of labor went down and with it came the longer 
hours. As a result of the spreading out or growth of indus- 
tries, men, women and children began to work at machines, 


away from home, and under the discipline of factory life. 
(To be Continued) 





New Telephone Fire Alarm System. 
Arrangements are being made for the installation of a new 
telephone fire alarm system for Austin, Tex. It is proposed to 
have a special telephone operator for a central station to receive 
fire alarm calls. The operator is to be in direct communication 


with the fire department. As soon as an alarm is received over 
any telephone the operator, who happens to receive the call, will 
immediately plug the line into connection with the special fire 
operator. 























Pole Line and Cable Records of Telephone Companies 


Need for Adequate Records of Pole Line and Cable Equipment—Forms for Tabulating Information and 
Data—-Methods of Keeping Records—Use by Various Departments—Some Hints and a 
Description of a Practical Record System 


By W. W. Kinsley, Jr. 


A company needs full and adequate records of the various 
parts of its plant in order to systematically and economical- 
ly provide for new construction, reconstruction or mainte- 
nance. The class of records that are of use to the smaller 
company will frequently be of no value to the large com- 
pany and vice versa. Any system must therefore be adapted 
to the needs of the company using it. 

Forms and descriptions are given in this article of some 
pole line and cable records that have been found satisfactory 
in use. It is hoped that they will be of value to the man- 
ager who is now maintaining such records, as well as to 
the one who has no such class of records. 

The company operating long rural lines has frequent need 
to determine the equipment of a pole line at a certain point 
or over a given route. If it can be done without going 
to that point and making tests, not only time, but money 
can be saved. Such a record may be kept on a 3 in. by 5 in. 
card form as shown in Figs. 1 and 2, or all of the infor- 
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Cable and Terminal Data Card. 











Fig. 1. 


mation may be printed on a larger sheet, say 8% in. by 10 
in., and the forms be kept in a loose leaf binder. 

Starting from any cable terminal, one of these cards (Fig. 
1) will be filled out, giving the terminal number, the cable 
and conductor numbers, the location of the cable terminal 
and whether the observer in looking along the route covered 
by the record is looking north or west. Should there be 
more than one office in the exchange district, it should be 
shown as well as the date on which the record was made 
or corrected. 

On the reverse side of the card, Fig. 2, should be shown 
in pencil over the proper pins, the conductor number of each 
line and the line number. For example, if line number 213 
should take conductors 21 and 22 in cable No. 3 and should 
run on pins 3 and 4, then over pin 3 would be put 21, over 
pin 4, 22 and over and between 21 and 22 would be put 213. 
If there is any dead wire in the route, its location can be 
shown by an X over the proper pins. Cross arms not in the 
pole line should be crossed out. 

This same form may be used to show a major change 
in the route, such as a branch route breaking off, a change 
ir. location of any of the lines, etc. In that case the cable 
terminal number, cable and conductor numbers need not be 
shown. It is not generally considered necessary to make 
a new card each time that a drop breaks off or at the end 

of a subscriber’s line. 
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Cable records are handled in a similar way, but in this 
case, card records do not give enough room for the necessary 
entries and so sheets similar to Fig. 3 must be used. A 
convenient size is 8% in. by 10 in. This record, even more 
than the pole line record, needs to be printed on a tough 
paper, as it is subject to much wear and erasing. 

One side of the sheet provides for conductors 1 to 50 and 
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Fig. 2. Pin Space Data Card. 

the reverse for 51 to 100. At the top of the page provision 
is made to show the conductor numbers when they run over 
100 and for the cable number. 

In the spaces at the top are filled in the locations of the 
head and in the first space below, the type of head, whether 
master or fused, unprotected or other. Different colors 
may be used if desired to indicate the different type of 
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Fig. 3. Cable Record Card. 


heads. In the next space is shown the count of the head. 
A space is provided to the right of the conductor num- 
bers to show the number of the line occupying those con- 
ductors. 
Opposite the conductor numbers and in the columns under 
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the cable heads where the line appears, is shown the number 
of the line, whether it be subscriber, trunk or other kind. 
In the case of two-party lines, both numbers are shown, but 
in the case of four-party lines only the circuit number is 
shown. If the line appears in more than one head, then the 
number is shown under each head in which it appears. This 
does not mean that the number is shown under each head 
where the conductors appear. If more than one pair of 
conductors are used for a line, the number is shown oppo- 
site each pair of conductors. By reference to the line record 
card, it can be easily seen whether more than one pair of 
conductors are used. Any special notes relative to a pair, 
such as trouble that is likely to be permanent or other 
unusual conditions, may be noted in the line opposite the 
conductor numbers. 

The methods used in handling reports of trouble and the 
later testing and clearing have beein outlined in previous 
articles. (TELEPHONY, Volume 67, Nos. 3 and 4, Volume 66, 
No. 7.) 

A monthly cable statement of the fill of the various 
cables in each office should be made out on forms similar 
to that shown in Fig. 4. In the top space is shown the 
name of the cable, in the spaces below its number and size, 
and in the body of the report the number of pairs working 
in each section. This information can be readily obtained 
by inspection of the cable side of the main frame. It gives 
the engineer a definite basis on which to work in caring for 
growth; the construction and installation departments can 
foresee necessary re-grouping and other work and provide 
for it; and the manager can readily watch the growth of 
the system in districts or localities. 

By means of these records, much of advantage is to be 
gained. The plant engineer can determine the amount of 
plant idle and provide for future growth; the construction 
and installation departments can confidently arrange for new 
work and can rearrange existing assignments so as to place 
2 maximum amount of plant in service; the tester can much 
more readily and quickly locate reported trouble and so 
assist the troubleman in clearing it and in giving the sub- 
scriber the service contracted for. 

Cable maps showing the routing of all the cables, their 


MONTHLY CABLE STATEMENT_ — 


OFFICE 

















Fig. 4. Form for a Monthly Cable Statement. 

size, and the kind, size and location of the terminals should 
be made and kept in a place readily accessible to all con- 
cerned. 

It seems hardly necessary to emphasize the extreme im- 
portance of accuracy in the preparation of the records and 
the equal importance of changing the records to agree with 
the plant at the time that any change in plant is made, 
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whether it be additions, re-arrangements or re-groupings, 
or removals. It should also be the duty of everyone to see 
that any errors that may be discovered are at once run 
down and corrections of all of the records are made. 





Telephone Company Has Road Condition Bureau. 

A miniature news-gathering bureau has been perfected 
by the Mountain States Telegraph & Telephone Co. to 
supply information daily on the condition of Colorado’s 
highways. 

It is expected to prove a boon to motorists and to 
farmers who depend upon the roads to market their prod- 
uce. It is a novelty in that it is the first bureau of its 
kind to be established. 

Arrangements have been made between officials of the 
Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co., the State 
Highway Association and various motor clubs for the 
daily issuing of maps, on the order of the government 
weather maps, giving detailed information as to the con- 
dition of automobile roads everywhere in the state. 

The telephone company has been working on the scheme 
for about two months. Its traffic department has worked 
out a plan by which the offices of the company all over 
Colorado may give information at a certain hour every 
morning to a central office in Denver. This information 
is to be sent in code, so that the toll lines will not be tied 
up with this road business. A special bureau will be es- 
tablished by the telephone company to receive and dis- 
tribute this information. At a certain hour every morn- 
ing, every town in Colorado that wants the road reports, 
will receive them. Great pains will be taken to make the 
reports accurate in every detail. 

The State Highway Association already has an accurate 
and detailed road map of Colotado. This will be divided 
into sections and the telephone bulletins will be sorted and 
sent out according to these map sections. Maps will be 
supplied to hotels, garages, motor clubs and any places 
that want them. 

Each road, or section of long roads, on the maps will 
be numbered. The daily reports will refer to these num- 
bers. Motorists can compare the report and the map and 
see just where there is rain or where the roads are un- 
dergoing repairs, or where the bridges are out, or where 
anything of an unusual nature is going on. 


Cheap Farmers’ Service in Pennsylvania. 

The Northern Cambria Farmers’ Telephone Co., of Chest 
Springs, Pa., has arranged for toll connections with both Bell 
and Independent lines. The main switchboard will be main- 
tained in the exchange at Chest Springs. The company has 
300 subscribers, and expects to greatly increase this number 
when the new service begins. 

The system has a minimum rate, and the person using the 
telephone pays for the call. For three years, it is reported, 
there has not been a single assessment. Some members have 
paid but $1 for a year’s service, while the twelve months’ 
service for another man is $15, this being the highest on the 
record book of the company. 








New Independent Toll Connections in South. 

The Stantonville Telephone Co., Corinth, Miss., is now fur- 
nishing long distance service to points in Arkansas, Texas and 
Louisiana. From Memphis, Tenn., service may be had to west- 
ern points via the Mackay Telegraph & Cable Co., extending 
to Little Rock and Hot Springs, Ark., and Dallas and Tex- 
arkana, Texas, and Shreveport, La. 

During the early fall long distance connection will be estab- 
lished with St. Louis, Nashville, Birmingham and Atlanta over 
the lines of the Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. On account of 
this being a by-product of the telegraph service, the rates at 
these points will be reduced approximately 30 per cent. 

















Ohio State Holds Meetings for Long Distance Operators 


Series of Twelve Meetings Being Held for the Purpose of Educating the Operators of Ohio State and Con- 
necting Companies in Use of New Toll Operating Rules — Brief Accounts of 
Meetings Held at Columbus and Dayton 


As mentioned in last week’s issue of TELEPHONY, the Ohio 
State Telephone Co. has commenced to hold a series of twelve 
operators’ meetings, for the purpose of familiarizing the long 
distance operators of the Ohio State and connecting companies 
with the new operating rules which have just been issued. 

The first meeting of this series was held at the Hartman Ho- 
tel, Columbus, Ohio, on June 29 and 30 for the long distance op- 
erators of central Ohio, and on July 1 and 2 the second meet- 
ing was held at Dayton. This week meetings were held in To- 
ledo and Cleveland. Other meetings will be held at Lima, 
July 13 and 14; Sandusky, July 15 and 16; Zanesville, July 20 
and 21; Mansfield, July 22 and 23; Canton, July 28; Youngs- 
town, July 29 and 30; Athens, August 3 and 4; Portsmouth, 
August 5 and 6. 

At the Columbus meeting the counties of Franklin, Fayette, 
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President S. G. McMeen and Vice-president Gansey R. 
Johnston followed in general explanation of the purpose of the 
operators’ school, and the new book of long distance operat- 
ing rules, copies of which were placed in the hands of the op- 
erating forces for the first time at this meeting. The new 
book of rules is a volume of 100 pages and covers the field of 
long distance operating in a very thorough and careful manner 
and is believed to be a real contribution in traffic methods. T. 
J. Tune, traffic engineer and J. C. Boush, general manager of 
the long distance division, are entitled to great credit for the 
time, thought and painstaking care they have put upon this 
work, 

The afternoon session of the first day was opened by Frank 
L. Beam, president of the Ohio Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, who outlined the part the operator plays in pleasing 
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Toll Operators of the Ohio State Telephone Co. and Connecting Companies at the Dayton Operators’ School. 


Vairfield, Delaware, Clinton, Union, Highland, Madison, Piqua 
and Licking were represented with an attendance of 230. The 
sessions were presided over by J. C. Boush, general manager 
of the long distance division of the Ohio State company, and 
the convention was opened by Governor Frank B. Willis. The 
governor's address of welcome was complimentary in character 
and emphasized the political and social functions of the tele- 
phone in our modern life. He stated that the telephone was 
a great public agent in unifying the people of a great state 
and that in its influence it was a humanizer and civilizer. He 
graphically depicted its effect in destroying isolation which, 
without the telephone, would otherwise exist. He also struck 
the keynotes of co-operation and co-ordination necessary to the 
most efficient public service. 

LeRoy Parker, comptroller of the Ohio State company, in a 
happy manner, gave response to the address of welcome. 


and satisfying the public and indirectly assisiing the company 
in selling its service. 

The practical application of the new rules and the reasons 
therefor were presented by W. S. Vivian, secretary of the In- 
dependent Telephone Association of America. The method 
used was that of question and answer. The great interest on 
the part of the operators themselves was marked by the interest 
taken by all of the girls in the discussion. 

A social feature that was much appreciated was a trip pro- 
vided by the telephone company to Buckeye Lake where a 
chicken supper was served and boat riding and dancing were 
indulged in. 

The operators’ school held at Dayton, Ohio, July 1 and 2, 
was a most interesting one. There were about 114 in attend- 
ance including a number of managers of other Independent 
telephone companies. 
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The meeting was called to order by A. W. Surrell, manager 
of the Ohio State Telephone Co., at Dayton, Ohio. Henry 
M. Waite, city manager of Dayton, then gave a very pleasing 
address of welcome, Mr. Surrell and J. C. Boush responding. 
The school of instruction was in charge of W. S. Vivian, secre- 
tary of the Independent Telephone Association of America. 
He was assisted by T. J. Tune, traffic engineer, and Q. E. Elwell, 
traffic superintendent of the Ohio State company. 

Before closing the first day’s session W. Gilbert Thompson, 
of Lebanon, Ohio, was called upon for a short address. Mr. 
Thompson injected some very timely advice and words of en- 
couragement which were greatly appreciated. 

The evening’s entertainment consisted of an automobile ride 
and attendance at a vaudeville show, which was thoroughly en- 


joyed by all present. 
Those in attendance at the Dayton meeting were as follows: 


Cliff Shank, manager, United Home Telephone Co., Brook- 
ville, Ohio; Grace Kinsey, United Home Telephone Co., Brook- 
ville, Ohio; Florence Berndt, May Cooper and Kathryn Hel- 
frich, United Telephone Co., Bellefontaine, Ohio; Dora Comp- 
ton, Mechanicsburg Telephone Co., Catawba, Ohio; Mary 
Kelchner, Mrs. Dora Smith, chief operator, and Minnie Thomas 
of the Ohio State Telephone Co., Centerville. 

W. S. Vivian, secretary, Independent Telephone Association 
of America, Chicago; J. C. Boush, general manager, T. J. 
Tune, traffic engineer, Katharine M.- Kirby, chief operator, 
Ohio State Telephone Co., Columbus; Florence Bohman, Flor- 
ence Booth, Irene Detrick, Hazel DeWitt, Mary E. Dougherty, 
R. P. Evans, cashier, A. S. Felch, special agent, Marie Fisher, 
Helen Fuesting, Bessie Garman, Dorothy Gaylor, M. Marie 
Gehring, Glenna Gillespie, Madelaine Joyce, Cora Miller, Kath- 
erine Ritzberger, Alma Rowe, Mollie Schneider and Edith 
Swartzel, chief operator, Ohio State Telephone Co., Dayton. 

Mrs, D. A. Todd, chief operator, United Telephone Co., De 
Graff, Ohio; A. W. Surrell, manager, Ohio State Telephone Co., 
Dayton, Ohio; Nina Sample, Dessie Zeek, Mabel Welsh, Cora 
Gardner, chief operator, C. E. Cox, manager; Minnie Campbell 
and Susan Campbell, Eaton Telephone Co.; Clare Smith and 
Orion Cook, manager, Farmersville (Ohio) Telephone Co.; 
Glada Johnson, chief operator, Hamilton (Ohio) Home Tele- 
phone Co.; Kathryn Demmerly, chief operator, New Long 
Distance Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

W. Gilbert Thompson, manager, Mrs. W. Gilbert Thompson, 
Mary Monger and Helen James, Valley Telephone Co., Le- 
banon,- Ohio; Everett Wysong, manager, Lewisburg (Ohio) 
Telephone Co.; Clara’ Fitzgibbons, Florence Watts, Nellie 
Murray and Alleen Frye, Ohio State Telephone Co., Lima, 
Qhio; Grace B. Midgley, H. C. Rogers, manager, and Margaret 
Tully, Mechanicsburg (Ohio) Telephone Co.; Mrs. J. H. Roe, 
chief operator, United Telephone Co., Mt. Victory. 

Samuel Biechler, superintendent, Lena Ranly and Helen 
Gephart, Ohio State Telephone Co., Miamisburg, Ohio; Etta 
Shank,. Hattie Lucas and Ella Leatherman, New Lebanon 
(Ohio) Telephone Co., N. C. McSherry, manager, Hattie 
Wolfe and Rose Wespiser, chief operator, Oxford (Ohio) 
Telephone Co.; Irene Foreman, United Home Telephone Co., 
Phillipsburg, Ohio; Maud Altic, chief operator, West Milton 
Home Telephone Co., Potsdam, Ohio; Mrs. L. G. Campbell, 
Clee Harris, chief operator, and Pearl Hemmick, Piqua (Ohio) 
Heme Telephone Co. 

tella McGreevy, chief operator, and Ruth Edwards, Rich- 
mond (Ind.) Home Telephone; Nina Dibert, Nan Kyle, Mae 
A. Marion, chief operator, and D. Odell, manager, Springfield- 
Xenia Telephone Co., Springfield, Ohio; Myrtle Helmer, United 
Home Telephone Co., Salem, Ohio; Virginia George, chief 
operator, and Willa E. Rebstock, Sidney (Ohio) Telephone 
Co.; Alma Swerdieck, Jean Booher, chief operator, and Estelle 
M. Bolte, Tipp City Telephone Co., Tippecanoe City, Ohio; 
Edna McMath, chief operator, Edith Kellenbarger and Myrtle 
Garver, Troy (Ohio) Telephone Co.; Ruth Denneen, chief 
operator, United Home Telephone Co., Trotwood. 

Flora Buckingham, Union City (Ind.) Telephone Co.; Flor- 
ence McGregor and Clara Sweny, Preble County Telephone 
Co., West Alexandria, Ohio; Nelle Cooper, chief operator, 
Valley Telephone Co., Waynesville, Ohio; Mrs. De Remer, 
chief operator, United Telephone Co.. West Mansfield, Ohio; 
Daisy A. Peirce, Ohio State Telephone Co., West Carrollton, 
Ohio; Carrie Weidner, chief operator, N. W. Rinehart, man- 
ager, and Iva Buckley, chief operator, West Milton Home Tele- 
phone Co., West Baltimore, Ohio; Eva Canada, chief opera- 
tor, Eastern Independent Telephone Co., Winchester, Ind.; 
Pauline Finlay, chief operator, Springfield-Xenia Telephone 
Co., Xenia. 
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Mae Beaffenbarger, South Charleston, Ohio; Pearly Culley, 
Richmond, Ind.; Opal Fox and Bertha Haight, Mechanics- 
burg, Ohio; Ruth Heiney, Brookville, Ohio; Rose McDermott, 
Springfield, Ohio; Freva Hess, West Milton, Ohio; Opal Rea- 
son Germantown, Ohio; Katherine Reilly, Richmond, Ind.; 
Maud Rieley, Brookville Ohio; Elsie Rogers, bookkeeper, Me- 
chanicsburg, Ohio; Zelma Schmidlapp, chief operator, Piqua, 
Ohio; Elizabeth Sullivan and Catherine Sullivan, South 
Charleston, Ohio, and M. Wachler, Germantown. 





Commission Regulation Discussed in New York. 


A special committee of the Constitutional Convention of 
the State of New York, now meeting, is occupying itself 
with the matter of commission regulation of public utilities 
and considering certain amendments to the public service 
commission law. At a recent hearing of this committee, 
representatives of virtually all the large utility corporations 
of the state, among them the telephone companies, gave 
their views on the subjects under discussion. 

The matter of chief interest was an amendment to the 
state constitution recognizing the New York Public Service 
commissions as constitutional bodies. Such an amendment 
was introduced in the convention by Judge William M. K. 
Olcott, of New York City, a member of the special commit- 
tee on public utilities, after he had heard the recommenda- 
tions of advocates of public service regulation and of rep- 
resentatives of the corporations. The outstanding feature 
of the hearing was that the corporations went on record as 
favoring regulation generally and as approving the amend. 
ment. The amendment continues the two commissions as 
at present constituted and the present members are not to 
be disturbed until their terms expire. The terms of the 
commissioners are left at five years and the salary at $15,000. 

Added interest attaches to the work of the public utili- 
ties committee of the Constitutional Convention because of 
the recent investigations of the two Public Service Com- 
missions in New York state. 

One of the most far-reaching of the recent decisions of 
the second district commission was that in connection with 
the New York Telephone Co. rate case, and certain phases 
of this case figured extensively at the committee hearing. 

The amendment as proposed by Judge Olcott provides 
that when the governor designates a chairman. of either 
commission, such designation shall last until the chairman’s 
term expires. There is a provision that not more tHfan 
three members of a commission shall be adherents of the 
same political party. A commissioner may be removed in 
the manner provided for the removal of supreme court jus- 
tices. The commissions are to have exclusive original jur- 
isdiction and power to determine, after hearing, whether 
the rates and charges and the standards of service, equip- 
ment and operation established are just and reasonable, and 
if not, to make new rates and standards of service. It is 
provided that decisions and orders of the commissions shall 
be subject to review by the courts in the same manner and 
to the same extent as decisions of the supreme court with- 
out a jury. 

The hearing presented a striking contrast in the atti- 
tude of the large corporations as compared with their at- 
titude when the public service commission law was first 
pushed through the legislature. It was admitted by the 
representatives of the utilities that they had been mistaken 
in their former attitude that arbitrary regulation was go- 
ing to mean ruin to business. Further admission was made 
that under regulation the relations between the public and 
the corporations had been promoted with a consequent re- 
sult that vast benefits had accrued to the state, the public 
and the corporations. It was noted that business repre- 
sentatives were earnestly in favor of adopting means to re- 
move the New York Public Service commissions from poli- 
tics and that in accepting and even advocating regulation, 
they desired it to be limited to the commissions constituted 
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for the purpose, and opposed the present possibility of the 
legislature interfering. 

This point was taken up by John L. Swayze, counsel of 
the New York Telephone Co., who had some experience in 
legislative interference in conducting the recent rate case 
for the company. Mr. Swayze endorsed Judge Olcott’s 
amendment which provided that the commission should have 
exclusive powers over rates, standards of service and equip- 
ment. He took the stand that the state had established as 
its public policy commission regulation and should leave the 
power of regulation with the commission. He contended 
that the legislature should have no right to interfere in the 
matter, the only review being that by the courts. 

After the New York Telephone Co. rate case had been 
in the commission about a year, the legislature appointed 
a special joint committee, of which Senator Foley was chair- 
man, to make its own investigation and, in effect, to jog up 
the commission. Both the telephone company and the com- 
mission opposed this inquiry, the company on the ground 
that a hasty investigation was unfair and impossible and 
that the company should not be subjected to both commis- 
sion and legislative inquiry in the matter. 

Mr. Swayze was asked by Senator Foley at the consti- 
tutional convention committee hearing, as to the reason 
why the New York Telephone Co. had not appealed from 
the decision of the commission in the New York City rate 
case. He replied that, while the case could have been 
kept in the courts for several years and the company have 
derived a considerable sum from the existing rates, even 
if the case were finally decided adversely, the company’s 
policy was to endeavor to continue the harmonious rela- 
tions with patrons. The thing it was mostly desirous of, 
he said, was to have marked out the road it had to travel 
in carrying on its business and it had no desire to conduct 
its business in the courts. 

The justice of the argument that the public service com- 
missions, constituted for the purpose, should have exclusive 
regulation, is generally admitted, and in the opinion of some 
this would quickly result in the public utility companies 
showing more desire to abide by the decision of the com- 
missions and to co-operate with them. 





The Telephone Situation. 

Eastern telephone officials are viewing the general sit- 
uation as greatly improved and are obviously less con- 
cerned about the future. While telephony has been prob- 
ably the least affected of any of the large branches of in- 
dustry in this country, the apprehension generally felt 
was that it would suffer materially by a stringency of 
money. While, in the case of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., financing has been arranged for some time 
to come, the fact remains that any precarious financial 
outlook which threatens to be more than temporary, is 
a source of some worriment to those in charge of the 
company’s affairs. 

It can be said authoritatively that the utmost study has 
been given to the present situation by telephone interests. 
The vast capital requirements of large telephone organiza- 
tions, which are ever present, cannot be forgotten for a 
moment and any situation which portends difficulties in 
this direction is a signal for prompt action. 

When it began to be apparent that the financial situa- 
tion in this country was not the best and promised no 
immediate improvement, the larger telephone interests, 
despite the fact that they were in no immediate need of 
funds, took instant steps designed to protect their fu- 
ture financial position. Every possible effort has been 
made to make good quarterly showings, to protect sur- 
plus, to make present dividends doubly assured, etc. 

In the meantime the general business situation of the 
country is beginning to show great improvement and 
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monetary troubles have, to an extent far above the hopes 
of the truest optimist, disappeared. The country is richer 
than it ever was, and is gradually discovering the fact. 
Despite these signs, which, it can be noted, have been 
reflected in the statements of the telephone organiza- 
tions, the policy of conservatism and even caution, is be- 
ing adhered to. According to authorities this is not so much 
because of the fact that international political affairs have 
prevented the entire clearing of the atmosphere, as it is 
to the realization that at this time having the confidence 
of the investor is of primary importance. 

How well the telephone industry is retaining the con- 
fidence of the investor is shown in trading in telephone 
securities in every city. While there has been no recent 
telephone financing of any magnitude, the outlook points 
to no great difficulties in this direction. There is plenty 
of money available and the present disposition toward 
accumulation of funds in banks, it is believed, cannot be 
of long duration. 

In New York, trading in telephone securities has been 
good and actually brisk at times, although in some cases 
prices are somewhat low. The fact that these securities are 
being snapped up disproves, according to a prominent 
bond man, any theory that they are not as popular as 
they formerly were because of a general feeling that tele- 
phone companies are subject to govermental regulation to 
a point of persecution, and their dividends are therefore 
less assured. 





Campaign of Ohio State for New Business in Zanesville. 

Twelve members of the commercial department of the Ohio 
State Telephone Co. were the guests of General Commercial 
Superintendent Rollo R. Stevens, of Columbus, last week, at a 
dinner at the Clarendon Hotel, celebrating the first month’s 
results of the company’s campaign for new subscribers in 
Zanesville. 

During the month of June the Ohio State company installed 
an automatic system in Zanesville and has been carrying on a 
vigorous campaign for new business. The company reports 
that at the close of business for the month of June, 448 new 
applications for service were received, including 116 business 
telephones and 332 residence telephones. 

“Never before in the history of Zanesville,” according to 
J. B. Rhodes, local manager of the Ohio State company at 
Zanesville, “has the public manifested such intense interest in 
the development and operation of Independent telephony. The 
new automatic service has been a success from the start, and 
with the solid backing and support of Zanesville’s business 
men, it promises to become more and more popular. 

“The large number of applications for service received by 
the Ohio State company during June sets a record for Zanes- 
ville. Never before have so many applications been accepted 
during a similar length of time.” 

Those present at the dinner included Rollo R. Stevens, gen- 
eral commercial superintendent, Columbus; Mr. and Mrs. J. B. 
Rhodes, Miss Cora Tom, Morton Perdue and J. D. Love of 
the engineering department at Columbus, and C. S. Baldwin, 
M. C. Brown, E. E. Parrett, F. L. McKinney, C. P. Leslie and 
Andrew J. Haughran, service salesmen of Columbus and 
Zanesville. 





Southern States Association’s Membership Growth. 

A recent report from Secretary W. N. McAnge, Jr., of the 
Southern States Independent Telephone Association, indicates 
great activity in Independent telephony in the South. Mr. 
McAnge states that during the last 30 days, applications for 
membership have been received from every Southern state. Ap- 
plications are coming in at the rate of five to six a day. 

In view of this great interest in the association, Mr. McAnge 
believes it will have in the neighborhood of 500 active mem- 
bers by the first of January. 




















“Telephony’s Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
lis Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding Installment. 

The answer to these questions will be found in the read- 
Answers are not to 
be sent to TrELepnony for criticism. For the benefit of 
those desiring the advantages of a correspondence course, 
the Engineering Extension Department of the Iowa State 
College has volunteered to answer questions and criticize 
replies to questions and solutions of the problems which 
will be presented from time to time in connection with the 
No charge will be made for this service and the 


ing section bearing the same number. 


course. 
offer applies to all subscribers of TELEPHONY regardless of 
whether they live in lowa or elsewhere. Correspondence 
should be addressed to the Engineering Extension Depart- 
ment, lowa State College, Ames, lowa. 


138. What property of a coil of wire with an iron core 
renders the lightning arrester of practical value in telephone 
engineering ? 

139. Describe a so-called lightning arrester which is efh- 
cient for draining a telephone line of static charges, thus pre- 
venting their accumulation. 

140. What was found to be a disadvantage of the saw- 
tooth type of arrester? 

141. Describe the carbon block arrester. What is the range 
of the air gap? 

142. Outline the operation of the carbon block arrester. 

143. What is the purpose of the line fuse? How does it 


operate in connection with the lightning arrester? 


CHAPTER VII.—The Magneto Line (Continued). 


144. Essentials of line fuses. Fuses are made in a variety 


of forms. The essentials in any given fuse are that it shall 
always operate at its rated capacity; that it shall be of suffi- 
cient length to definitely and positively open the circuit it is 
protecting when operated; and that it shall extinguish any arc 
that may form between the terminals after its operation 

145. Principles underlying action of fuses. The first essen- 
tial of the perfect fuse as given in the preceding section is 
that it shall always operate at its rated capacity; that is to 
say, for example, a fuse rated at five amperes shall always op- 
erate when it is carrying a certain definite strength of current. 
The National Board of Fire Underwriters requires of enclosed 
fuses that they shall carry a current 10 per cent. greater than 
their rating, indefinitely, when the surrounding atmosphere is 
at a temperature of 75 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Whenever an electric current is sent through a circuit all 


of its energy that is not expended in overcoming resistance 
or in doing work such as operating a relay, is dissipated in 


the form of heat. In the electric soldering copper, a large 
proportion of the current circulating in the winding is con- 
verted into the form of useful heat. When a part of the con- 
ductor in any circuit is of high resistance per foot and is small 
in carrying capacity, the effect of a curent flowing is to heat 
the part of the circuit having a small carrying capacity more 
or less. If the conditions are suitable this heating of a part 
of the circuit may easily melt the conductor of which it is 
composed. 

The heating effect of the current is increased proportionately 
as the resistance of the circuit is increased and it is increased 
much faster than the current in amperes is increased. In fact 
the heating effect of the current in any circuit is proportional 
to the square of the current flowing; that is to say, if the cur- 
rent is doubled, the heating effect is multiplied four times. If 
the current is tripled, the heating effect is increased nine times. 
But if the air surrounding the length of smaii wire to be 
heated is cold, more of the heat generated by the flow of cur- 
rent through the wire will be given off into the air and carried 
away by it. 

It is for this reason that the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers specifies the temperature of the surrounding air when 
defining the rating to be used for enclosed fuses. An en- 
closed fuse, according to the same authority, must operate at 
a current 25 per cent. greater than its rating without reaching 
a temperature that will be high enough to injure the fuse cas- 
ing or the terminals of the fuse or its mounting. In other 
words, an enclosed fuse must be so constructed that it will not 
be hot enough to injure its own casing or mounting when it is 
operated by one quarter more amperes than called for by its 
own rating as to capacity. 

Any enclosed fuse must also operate when carrying a cur- 
rent 50 per cent. in excess of its rating, in the following time. 
In this case also the surrounding air must not be higher in tem- 
perature than 75 degrees Fahrenheit and the fuse must start the 


test cold. 
Fuse Capacity. Time. 
I IND bo Siren co a dale Rte ods 1 minute 
Oe ORIN itd. aa are eewed ae as cen 2 minutes 
RD NNER 25 oars Sei isk a ete 3:0 ne 4 minutes 


It is clear that in order to secure the protection afforded by 
any given rating of fuse for telephone apparatus, all fuses 
rated at the same capacity should operate in the same time 
under the same conditions. The fuse should not operate need- 
lessly as by so doing it interrupts the subscriber’s service. On 
the other hand it should be sure to operate when the condition 
arises for which it was installed. 


146. The other fuse essentials. The second essential of the 
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If the fuse is installed 


to open or break the circuit under certain conditions, it is of 


perfect fuse requires no explanation. 


no use unless it does this with absolute assurance of positive 
results. 

The third essential is clearly necessary. An arc maintained 
is a source of possible fire, danger to an innocent subscriber, 
and damage to the apparatus. 

147. 


methods have been adopted by fuse manufacturers to attain 


Methods used to attain the essentials of fuses. Various 
uniform operation in fuses having the same rating. Where 
ordinary bare lead fuse wire is used between screw terminals, it 
is necessary to use a fuse of lower capacity than the case 
would otherwise demand. This is because the soft lead wire 
is quite apt to be flattened or crushed under the screw termi- 
nals, changing its carrying capacity, and because it is exposed 
directly to the variable cooling effect of the surrounding air. 
This would have the effect of lowering the capacity of any 
given fuse in warm weather and of raising it in cold weather. 
The reason is that the heat produced in the fuse wire is ab- 
sorbed and carried into the air more readily in cold weather 
than in warm. The use of bare fuse wire in this way has been 
abandoned in modern telephone engineering almost entirely in 
favor of the exclusive use of some form of enclosed or semi- 


enclosed fuse. (To be Continued) 


[Epitor’s Note: In the issue of June 19, an error was made 
by the drafting department in making the final drawing of 
Fig. 52-C. 


cleared up when the figure in question is carefully examined. 


This has given rise to some confusion and will be 


The error consists in a transposition of the two wires lead- 
ing from the ringer winding to the generator shunt springs. 
The top wire, which in Fig. 52-C is attached to the right hand 
side of the ringer coil, should lead to the extreme left hand 
spring of the generator. The wire attached to the left hand 
side of the ringer should lead to the center spring of the gen- 
erator instead of to the extreme left hand spring as shown. In 
other words the two wires leading from the ringer to the gen- 
erator springs should be transposed in the positions taken on 
the generator springs. 

TELEPHONY takes this opportunity to thank its many readers 
for their kindness in writing about this error. The number of 
letters received indicates the great interest taken in TELEPH- 
oNny’s effort to present the underlying principles of telephony. 

An ommission of a line occurred in the last paragraph of 
Section 138 in the issue of July 3 which is likely to confuse 
the reader. The paragraph should have read as follows, be- 
ginning with line eleven: “In modern practice, the plates C, 
D and E are made from carbon and the air gap between them 
is formed by placing a thin piece of mica or celluloid between 
them. The metal plates shown in the sketch were always pro- 
vided with toothed edges on either the ground plate or the 
line plates. This was for the reason that a pointed metallic 
conductor affords a means for the discharge of electricity un- 
der high tension that is not present when the discharging sur- 
face is smooth.” 

In this connection it might be added that the roughened sur- 
face of the carbon blocks presents a great number of small 


projections which perform the same function as the toothed 


edges of the metal plates.] 
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Affairs of the Mexican Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

The Mexican Telephone & Telegraph Co. has issued its re- 
port for the year ended February 28, 1915, but because of the 
unsettled conditions in Mexico it has been unable to give 
figures of earnings for the past year. In his statement to stock- 
holders, President W. French Smith said: 

“Conditions in Mexico during the past year were very un- 
satisfactory, due to the revolutionary disturbances. Under such 
conditions it was impossible to keep in touch with all of the 
offices at all times and consequently full reports have not been 
received. For this reason it is impossible to submit a com- 
plete financial report, as in former years, checked by the audi- 
tors and showing the income, expenses and earnings of the 
company. 

While it was impossible to make up such reports for the 
past year, at the same time enough authentic information has 
been received to indicate that the gross earnings have not fallen 
much below those of former years. We have at present, nearly 
500,000 pesos in accumulated earnings in Mexico. None of the 
earnings was remitted to the Boston office and for this reason 
it was necesasry to pass the dividend on the preferred stock.” 

Those who are familiar with the affairs of the company do 
not fear for the company’s position. It has outstanding $189,- 
000 first sinking fund 5 per cent. notes and $225 first refunding 
and extension 5 per cent. bonds. Even under the adverse con- 
ditions in Mexico, it is pointed out that the company should 
continue to earn sufficient to insure the position of these small 
bond issues. 

A program of comparatively large construction work has been 
necessary in developing the business and has been going on for 
several years. Because of it, for 1913, there was no surplus left 
to apply on the stock issues but the company’s plant was found 
to be in excellent condition with gross business increasing and 
the prospects of continued and larger increases bright. How- 
ever, it is believed that because of the disturbed conditions in 
Mexico, it has been found advisable to curtail to some extent 
the construction program. 





New Independent Association in Tennessee. 


Last week a most enthusiastic meeting of 250 representatives 
of Independent telephone companies in four counties in Ten- 
nessee was held at Carthage, the county seat of Smith county. 

The organization committee is composed of J. L. McCarver, 
of Haydenberg, Tenn.; J. W. Taylor and Mr. Ward, of 
Sparta, Tenn. These men have all been successful in han- 
dling their respective territories and have been able to prac- 
tically eliminate competition. W. N. McAnge, Jr., secretary 
of the Southern States Independent Telephone Association, 
Corinth, Miss., was present at the meeting, and it is hoped 
that when the association is permanently formed it will affil- 
iate with the Southern States association as the lower Cum- 
berland plateau district of the association. 





Telephone Lines for Aid in Fighting Forest Fires. 


J. E. Barton, state forester of Kentucky, and R. C. Jones, 
state forester of Virginia, in a recent conference formulated 
plans for fighting forest fires which call for the establishment 
of three new lookout stations on the border of the states and 
connecting them by telephone. This is in the nature of co- 
operation, both states having suffered by fires originating across 
the boundary line. 





Suit for Omission of Name in Directory. 

When the June directory of the Nebraska Telephone 
Co., Omaha, was printed, the name and telephone number 
of the Chicago Laundry Co. was omitted. Accordingly, 
the laundry company filed suit in court. Judge English 
has issued an alternative writ of mandamus to compel the 
company to reissue the directory. 








The Designation of Rural Party Lines and Stations 


Simplicity and Flexibility, Essential Requirements of a Good Ringing Code—System Explained Which the 
Author Has Found to Work Successfully—Disadvantages of Systems in Use—Paper 
Presented at Convention of Oklahoma Telephone Association 


L. W. Scherer 


A study of various telephone directories reveals the fact 
that, apparently, there are almost as many systems for designat- 
ing rural lines and stations as there are companies. In this 
paper I shall attempt to discuss some of these various methods 
and to suggest a simple, practicable system, which has been 
tried out and found to work very successfully. As I said be- 
fore, there are many systems in use, some of them fairly good, 
some of them very bad. Evidently there must be one system, 
or combination of systems that would be the best. 


REQUIREMENTS OF A Goop SYSTEM. 


Let us consider what are the requirements of a good sys- 
tem. In the first place, it must be simple, not complicated, 
and must be so flexible that any number of stations can be con- 
nected up to a line without causing any difficulty in assigning 
code rings for the individual stations. The designation of a 
given station should show at a glance that the line to which 
that station is connected is a rural line.: But that is not enough 
—it must indicate the particular rural line, and tell the opera- 
tor what ring or rings to use in calling the station. The sys- 
tem must provide an easy way of assigning designations. And 
last but not least, it must be easy for an operator to learn, 
so as to avoid errors caused by the operator ringing a wrong 
number. Such a system would tend to accuracy, but there are 
other features necessary to avoid error on the part of the pub- 
lic and on the part of the operator. 

The designation of the rural station must be such that the 
subscriber will have little difficulty in calling for it properly, 
and will understand it when the operator repeats back the num- 
ber. Some of the systems now in use are very deficient in this 
respect. The rural station number must be easily understood 
by the operator when the calling subscriber asks for it, and this 
end can be attained by eliminating all numbers, letters, and 
combinations of numbers and letters, difficult to understand 
over the telephone, or likely to be called in an improper way. 
Unfortunately, this precaution cannot be taken in the case of 
local numbers, which must be consecutive, but the problem is 
easy with rural designations, as you will perceive later. 

It is not enough that the operator should understand the 
called number, but she must immediately be able to recognize 
it; that is, there must be no elaborate code of rings for her 
to remember. Memory work on the part of an operator must 
be reduced to a minimum, as there is already more than enough 
for her remember. 


Key Must se EasiLy RECOGNIZED BY SUBSCRIBER. 


The ideal system of rural code rings is one in which the op- 
erator need only remember a key, which when she hears any 
number of the system, instinctively suggests to her the proper 
code ring. The called subscriber also must be able to recognize 
his ring without any great mental effort. If the ring is not 
easily recognizable a slow answer will result, and the operator 
will be required to use additional time in making successive 
rings. 

Speaking of time, let me say that the system of rural designa- 
tions can be designed, either so that it will save a great deal of 
time, or so that it will waste time. When we consider the vari- 
ous operations in handling a call we can easily understand that 
a second wasted in each operation throughout the day will re- 
sult in a serious loss of time. The subscriber must call the 


number, the operator must repeat it, and the operator must ring 
the called subscriber at least once, and sometimes more. In 
view of the fact that a long ring, properly made, is of about 
two seconds’ duration, and a short ring of one second’s dura- 
tion, with an interval between rings of one-half second, the 
feature of ringing in itself can be the means of considerable 
waste. 

Aside from the advantages and disadvantages, already 
mentioned, of the various systems in use, there is the 
general disadvantage due to the lack of uniformity. As 
a result, a person going from one town to another is likely 
to experience difficulty because he does not understand 
how to call for a rural number. In the same way, oper- 
ators who have had experience in one town, upon going to 
work in another place, must learn an entirely new system. 
While this is an objection that does not affect all of us right 
now, we have no means of knowing when it may affect us. 
Therefore, as long as the opportunity of obtaining a satis- 
factory system is offered, we should accept it unless we should 
be greatly inconvenienced by so doing. 


OBJECTIONS To SYSTEMS IN USE. 


In considering the various systems in use we find that some 
use numbers only, while others use a combination of numbers 
and letters. Where numbers only are used, one part of the 
number usually represents the line number and the other part the 
code ring. In some instances there is no separation between the 
two parts of the number, while in other cases a dash is used. 
Again, some companies use an arbitrary code of rings which 
must be memorized by the operator. For example No. 401 will 
indicate the first station on rural line No. 400, and it is neces- 
sary for the operator to remember what the proper ring is for 
station No.1. In the same way, Nos. 402, 403, 404, etc., repre- 
sent the second, third, and fourth stations on line No. 40¢. The 
necessity of memorizing a code of rings is decidedly objection- 
able, and is bound to result in frequent errors, especially in 
the case of new operators. 

Where an arbitrary code of this sort is not used, a code is 
sometimes used, as already mentioned, wherein the operator 
needs only to memorize a simple key which will indicate to 
her the proper code ring. Even in such a case it is sometimes 
difficult to combine the line number and the station ring, with- 
out getting an unwieldy number, or one that is likely to result 
in error, due to it being mistaken for a local number. One 
way of avoiding such errors is to insert a letter between the 
line number and the ring number. For example, 22F12 would 
mean that one long and two short rings are to be given on line 
No. 22, the F serving no purpose except to separate the line 
and the ring number. 

Another and apparently the simplest and best system is that 
in which the line is indicated by a letter or letters, and the 
code ring for the station by figures assigned on a definite basis 
with a view to securing all the advantages mentioned in con- 
nection with the requirements of a good system. 

A system which depends on numbers alone is open to a great 
many objections. We have already referred to the disad- 
vantages of a code which must be memorized, but considering 
the use of numbers for rural line designations there are still 
further objections. I have in mind one system which, in order 
to avoid confusion with local numbers, began to number its 
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rural lines with a number higher than any local line. For 
example, 1807 would be the seventh station on rural line No. 18. 
We know, however, that such a number can easily be mistaken 
for 187, and similarly 2,303 and 2,122 would frequently be un- 
derstood as 233 and 212. From this it is clear that the founda- 
tion of such a system is not good. 

We all know that, over the telephone, certain numbers sound 
very much alike. For example, two and three, four and 0 (oh), 
five and nine, and seven and eleven sound alike, and any system 
which uses numbers at random will result in errors caused by 
misunderstanding such numbers. 


THE USE oF THE DASH. 


Again when a dash is used to separate the two numbers of a 
rural line designation, subscribers frequently omit the dash in 
calling the number, and 13 dash 2 becomes 132, 2 dash 12 be- 
comes 212, and a local number is rung instead of a rural num- 
ber. The substitution of a letter for the dash eliminates this 
difficulty to a certain extent, but as soon as subscribers dis- 
cover (as they will sooner or later) that the letter is not 
really a necessary part of the designation, they will omit it in 
calling, just as they fail to pause when the numbers of a desig- 
nation are separated by a dash. Another objection to the use 
of the letter is that, so far as I know, no suitable system of 
code rings has been devised for use with the numerical desig- 
nation for lines, without producing, in many cases, a long, 
clumsy number, difficult for the subscriber to say, difficult for 
the operator to understand, and likely to result in numerous 
errors. 

After studying the matter carefully it seems that the simplest 
and most accurate system and one requiring the least time in 
operation, is one in which the rural lines are designated by 
means of letters, and the code rings for the stations are given 
by a combination of figures. 

Considering the line designation first, I wish to call attention to 
the fact that here, as in the case of numbers, certain letters are 
easily mistaken for other letters when spoken over the tele- 
phone. However, by a proper selection of letters enough of 
them can be obtained to provide, by combining them, for any 
number of lines which will be likely to be met with in prac- 
tice. By using the letters for designating the lines, there is 
absolutely no danger of confusing a call for a rural number 
with a call for a local number. Some may argue that there 
would be difficulty in designating the drop on the switchboard, 
but this argument has no weight because the drops can be 
designated with a number plate showing a letter as well as with 
one showing a number. Besides it is preferable to have the 
rural lines all together in one part of the switchboard, separate 
from the local lines. You will find this much more convenient 
in operating, no matter what your system of designation of the 
lines may be. 


Most DEstIrRABLE LETTERS TO USE. 


New let us consider what are the best letters to use. From 
tests which have been made, I find that the letters W, J, R, 
M, Y and X are those which are least likely to be mistaken 
for other letters. If these letters are used it is not desirable 
to use any others, except in cases of a very great number of 
lines, when L may be used, and if it does not supply a suffi- 
cient number of combinations, F may be used also. F and L, 
however, sound somewhat like M and X over the telephone, 
but they are less objectionable than many of the other letters 
that may be suggested. For example, it has been found that 
the letters A, B, C, D, E, G, H, I, O, P, Q, T, U,.V and Z 
are easily confused with some one of the numerals. A and H 
sound like 8, Q and U sound like 2, J and K sound alike, as 
do also M and N and F and S. Therefore J, M and F should 
not be used in the same series with K, N and L. The letters 
previously mentioned as the most desirable may also be com- 
bined as WJ, JW, WR, RW, etc. Thus 34 single letters 
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and good combinations can be obtained without the use of F 
or L. It is not desirable to use a double letter, such as JJ, be- 
cause of difficulty in knowing if the subscriber intends to call 
a double letter or is merely repeating a single letter, as would 
be the case if he were stuttering. 

The following combinations, which are arranged in the order 
of their desirability, I have found most satisfactory: 


1 W 7 WJ 13 WY 19 MY 25 MJ 31 YR 
2J 8 WR 14WX 20MX ~~ 26MR 32 XR 
3 R 9WM 15jJY 21 JW 27 YW 33 YM 
4M 10 JR 16 JX 22 RW 28 XW 34 XM 
i? 4 11 JM 37 KY 23 MW~ 29 YJ 
6X 122RM 18RX _ 24RJ 30 XJ 


If this number is insufficient, use “L” as the next choice and 
“F” as the second choice, making combinations with W, J, R, 
M, Y and X, as I have done. 

I have already referred in some detail to certain systems of 
code rings but there are others upon which I have not touched. 
One system can best be explained by examples: 12 means one 
long ring and two short rings, 4 means 4 short rings, 10 means 
1 long ring, 20 means 2 long rings. The figure in the right 
hand place always represents short rings and the figure in the 
left hand place always represents long rings. This is objec- 
tionable because the number and kind of combinations of rings 
are limited. In other words, a ring such as one short, one long 
and one short, is not possible in this system. 

Of the various systems of code rings in use, the most simple, 
flexible and generally satisfactory, in my opinion, is the one 
in which a long ring is designated by the figure 5 and the num- 
ber of short rings is designated by a figure representing that 
number. For example, 525 means one long ring two short rings 
and one, long ring, in the order given; 15 indicates one short 
ring and one long ring. 

The use of this system requires no mental effort on the part 
of the operator, as the entire system can be learned in a few 
moments. While she is repeating the number to the subscriber, 
the proper code ring immediately flashes into her mind without 
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5 4 4S 3% 23 552 2L-2S 6% 
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7 52 1L-28 4 25 1,515 1S-1L-1S-1L 6% 
8 151 1S8-1L-18 4 26 525 1L-2S-1L 6% 
>» L 4% 27 1,551 1S-2L-1S 6% 

10 251 2S-1L-18 5 28 555 L 7 
11 35 38-1L 5 29 355 3S-2L 1% 
12 563 1L-3S 5 30 553 2L-3S 7% 
13 152 1S-1L-2S_ 5 31 535 1L-3S-1L 1% 
14 155 1S-2L 5% 32 5,152  1L-1S-1L-2S 1% 
15 515 1L-1S-1L 5% £33 5,251 1L-2S-1L-1S 1% 
16 551 L-18 5% 34 1,525 1S-1L-2S-1L 1% 
17 252 28-1L-2S 6 35 2,515 2S-1L-1S-1L 1% 

18 153 1S-1L-3S 6 














Code Rings in the Order of Their Desirability. 


conscious effort on her part. Thus, if the subscriber calls for 
J35, she at once knows that she must give three short rings 
and one long ring on line J. 

In the foregoing discussion I made no mention of that very 
important and time-saving practice of subscribers ringing other 
subscribers on their own line, owing to the difficulty of follow- 
ing such a practice generally under many of the systems of 
code rings in use. With the system which I have just out- 
lined, however, such a practice would be generally followed, 
because the system is so simple that any subscriber can under- 
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stand it. This would result in considerable saving of operators’ 
time. 

On the basis of this system I have worked out a series of 
rings for.35 stations, having in mind the rings that will require 
the least time of the operator, and the least delay to the calling 
subscriber, while at the same time the ring is easily recognized 
by the called subscriber. I have arranged these rings in the 
most desirable order for use. One long ring should always be 
used to ring the central office: 

As examples of this ringing code, W 55 means two long rings 
on line “W”; JM 151 means one short ring followed by one 
long ring and one short ring on the “JM” line. 

The advantages of the system of code rings which I have 
just described, when used in connection with the lettering sys- 
tem for rural lines, are so evident that I believe a detailed 
statement of them is unnecessary, particularly in view of the 
disadvantages of the other systems. 

A Pacemaker in the Way of Telephone Advertising. 

The Citizens Telephone Co., of Kokomo, Ind., a consist- 
ent advocate of the use of advertising space, is setting a 
pace for telephone companies. This company has always 
aired its troubles and fought for reasonable consideration of 
the difficulties of giving service when storms or other 
causes gave them an overload of repair work and people 
were impatient, by means of newspaper advertising. It has 
continually preached the economy and convenience of the 
telephone, the good service rendered‘and the low price at which 
it is obtainable. 

The following are some of the things the company has 
preached publicly: 

That all but two per cent. of the fire alarms of the city go 
in over the lines of the company. 

That it is the only public utility that has never entirely 
shut down, and it has always, in fire, flood and storm, main- 
tained some sort of service. 

That a four-second service is maintained in all local con- 
nections. 

That half of the business of the town is done over the tel- 
ephone. 

That 25,000 connections are made daily over the 3,300 tele- 
phones. 

That of the 11,000 miles of wire, more than 6,000 miles 
are in waterproof conduits. 

Recently the company spent $50,000 for a new switchboard. 
This was advertised freely, in spite of the fact that the local 
papers gave it news notice. Just what it would mean to 
patrons was made clear, as well as the defects in the serv- 
ice that it was bought to remedy and the fact that the old 
board had been outgrown as well as outclassed by modern 
equipment. When the new board had been connected and 
put in service, a page advertisement was used in each of the 
daily papers illustrating the exchange with interior views 
and inviting the public to a reception that lasted several 
days. 

The company went to considerable trouble and expense 
to explain what it had and how it was operated. In other 
words, the company has consistently acknowledged the fact 
that the customer is king and must be pleased and told that 
he is pleased. That the policy has paid can hardly be ques- 
tioned. The company had 160 telephones in service when it 
began business 15 years ago. Now it has 3,300, or 20 times 
as many. 

In the page advertisement the company made the follow- 
ing statement: 





We take pride in our equipment. We have tried to get the 
best on the market—the finest, the most dependable. Fif- 


teen years ago this company came into existence in Koko- 
mo with 160 telephones. 
cause we have deserved it. 


We have grown, we believe, be- 
We have constantly sought to 
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give the people the best service possible. We have been 
alive to their wants. We have striven to keep pace with 
the city’s advancement. We want you to call on us and see 
how we are doing it. The visit will be mutually beneficial. 


The company arranged for special men to show every- 
body through, in front and behind the switchboard, into the 
wire chief’s room, into the power plant and the battery room. 
The visitors were also shown the girl’s rest-room and the many 
little arrangements for their care and comfort. It is estimated 
there were 5,000 visitors. More than this number of souvenirs 
were given away. 

Perhaps it is the sign of a new age to say that the com- 
pany’s advertisement was headed “That the People May 
Know.” It is not many years ago that public utilities followed 
a policy of the “public be d a.” The modern policy 
is more in line with the Citizens Telephone Co.’s principle, 
which might be stated as one of getting out in the open, 
“that the people may know.” 

The New York Telephone Directories. 
The New York Telephone Co. has distributed a new 








edition of telephone directories consisting of 1,750,000 
copies. It contains 345,000 names. It has a circulation 
of 865,000 copies in New York City and vicinity. There are 


193,000 names in the general suburban directory, which has 
a circulation of 617,000. Two books will go to each sub- 
scriber, the regular summer issue of the New York City 
directory and the general suburban directory. 

In addition to the 1,482,000 city and general suburban 
directories, the company will distribute 164,000 New Jer- 
sey directories, 57,000 for Westchester and about 47,500 
for Long Island telephone subscribers. The combined dis- 
tribution in metropolitan territory will reach the record- 
breaking total of 1,750,500. 

The New York City directory is practically the same 
in form as previous issues. It again contains the “Useful 
Information” section, which makes seeing and_ getting 
around in New York easy for the visitor and the home 
man by putting information concerning ferries, surface and 
underground car service, public buildings and various 
points of interest in capsule form. An interesting devel- 
opment in the book is the amount of advertising it carries. 





Postmaster General Recommends Government Ownership. 

In his annual report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, 
it is rumored that Postmaster General Burleson recommends 
that Congress declare a government monopoly of all utilities 
for the transmission of intelligence and that steps be taken to 
incorporate into the postal establishment the telegraph and tele- 
phone systems. 

Postmaster General Burleson states that the “telegraph and 
telephone service is inevitably monopolistic and when operated 
under private control does not give the maximum of public 
service at the minimum cost to the whole people.” 

According to figures for the eleven months of the present 
fiscal year and the indications for the month just completed, 
the postal deficit will amount to between $11,000,000 and $14,- 
000,000 for the twelve months ending June 30. 





It All Depends. 

At a recent gathering of officials and patrons of the telephone 
company at a conference before a commissioner of the publie 
utilities commission in Indiana all the patrons were pleased with 
a decision equalizing rates except one farmer. He talked for an 
hour, because, as he said, his rate would be $1.40 a month in- 
stead of 60 cents. 

The crowd frequently laughed at him for talking so hard fer 
80 cents. It laughed still harder when he was shown that under 
the new ruling he would only have to pay 50 cents a month. 

“Oh, if it’s that way,” he said, “then I am satisfied.” 





















July Progress 
Other Decisions—The Mutual Question—Clearing the Air 
By J. C. Kelsey 


“The world do move,” said Brudder Gardner at the week- 
ly session of the famous Limekiln Club. 

“The world does move,” said Galileo, even though they 
tried to force him to deny it. 

Brudder Gardner was referring to the progress of the world 
in the way of invention and understanding, while Galileo was 
trying to convince our remote forefathers that the sun stood 
still, as far as the earth was concerned. 


In the telephone business the world seems to have moved 
swiftly. Only a few years ago we were in the monopoly stage. 
Later came a wave of violent competition where men sought 
to parallel, as well as master, every existing telephone situation. 

Then came the readjustment stage whereby the victors and 
the vanquished made terms and got together; and finally the 
regulation stage, which is stopping duplication and striving 
to protect existing utilities. 


But there is a missing link in the regulation theory. It 
does not regulate every one. It is a discriminating thing be- 
cause it regulates one part of an industry, and leaves the other 
part uncontrolled and untrammeled. 

It ties one man’s hands behind his back and gives the other 
man the right to assault him. Regulation regulates the re- 
sponsible companies and pays no attention, whatever, to cor- 
porately irresponsible mutual companies. 


It is not the purpose of this story to make any tirade against 
the mutual companies. They have rights which are bound to 
be respected. In numerous localities, this form of operating 
a company is absolutely necessary. 

Many existing commercial companies are to blame for a 
studied neglect of the farm situation; others do not care for 
that variety of business and have encouraged the farmers’ lines 
to be built to the city limits. 

In many ways a mutual company is almost like a regular 
company with numerous stockholders, but the principle is 
wrong. The mutual company should be regulated too. It is 
in the telephone business giving service in exactly the same 
manner as the local company. 

No member of a mutual telephone company would like to be 
discriminated against. No man in America creates as much 
comment about his rights as the farmer. No man but a 
farmer would kick because $1 corn did not make 15-cent 
hogs. 

No man asks for more credit, borrows more money without 
collateral, pays fewer notes when due, than this same man 
who rages against an $18 telephone. 


The Illinois Supreme Court has ruled that a mutual tele- 
phone company is a public utility. 

The Noble Mutual Telephone Co. is not a company organ- 
ized for profit—it is a co-operative organization to give its 
members telephone service at cost. It connects with other 
companies, and the member doing the talking pays the bill 
himself. 

This company does not promise to give service to others than 
its own members, but it is engaged in the business of trans- 
mitting telephone messages between towns and points within 
the state. 


The Illinois law defines any corporation, firm, partnership, 
group of individuals or individual as a public utility “which 
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may own, control, operate or manage within the state, directly 
or indirectly, for public use, any plant, equipment or property, 
used or to be used for or in connection with, the transportation 
of persons or property or the transmission of telegraph or tele- 
phone messages between points within the state, which may own 
or control any franchise, license. permit or right to engage in 
any such business.” 


The court decided that the only question involved was 
whether the mutual company operates its plant for public use. 
Its franchise was clear enough—it permitted every resident 
of the locality to demand service upon payment of proper fees. 

It is not material as to the character of the service; it may 
be good, bad or indifferent; it may be purely local. But as 
long as its service is open to subscribers, it comes under the 
head of public utilities. 

What mutual company do you know of that refuses to 
give service regardless of membership? What company do 
you know of which does not connect with either the Bell or 
Home lines? ‘ 

This is the most common practice because the mutual com- 
pany always connects with anyone who is a competitor of the 
local company. It is doubtful if any mutual company in exist- 
ence can escape this particular definition of a public utility. 


See how this applies to the Kansas situation in which the 
local telephone company at Baxter Springs invoked the power 
of regulation. 

The merchants of this town demanded free service for Okla- 
homa farmers, and organized a mutual company for the pur- 
pose. The local company is tied hand and foot by the regula- 
tory laws of Kansas. It cannot raise a rate or lower it. It 
cannot give free service if it wanted to, without permission. 

It seems incredible that such a law, which ties one man tight 
and allows others to ruin him, can exist. It reminds one of 
the story of the lawyer who told the man in jail that they 
could not put him in jail for such a crime—anyway he was 
in jail just the same. 

The owner of the Baxter Springs company could ask no odds 
of the Kansas commission if the law contemplated everyone 
engaged in the telephone business. He would fight it out as 
his ancestors have done. He- would profit or suffer according 
to fortunes of competition. But he was helpless in the face 
of an invasion of this character and was forced to ask for a 
test of the law. In fact, Baxter Springs will go down in tele- 
phone history as a Kansas milestone. 


It was only a few years ago that the country blazed with 
indignation at “Divine Right” Baer, the president of the Read- 
ing Railway. Mr. Baer said that he was only responsible to 
a higher law, the protection of which no ordinary citizen could 
aspire to. 

A great many other eminent financiers imagined themselves 
to be*in a zone of safety on this divine theory. They have all 
learned that eminent financiers are not divine and, what is 
more, are very fallible as is witnessed by many gigantic fail- 
ures. 

The feeling of divine isolation from ordinary human affairs 
seems to have retreated to some of our rural school houses. 
Anyway let us hope that the day will dawn when a Kansas 
man, as well as an Illinois man, or any other telephone man, 
cannot be ruined because a law discriminates against him. 
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There has been another obstruction removed. That is the 
question of arrears. Of all the silly and outrageous miscar- 
riages of justice on the part of the courts and commissions 
was that which ruled that the management of public utility 
could not use measures within itself to collect money due for 
services. 

How can any industrial concern run successfully which is not 
diligent and forceful on the question of collections? 


Collecting money is an art. In every locality are people who 
will not pay until they have to. There are men who get angry 
over a bill. They are insulted if asked for money or dunned, 
as the expression goes. There are companies which do not pay 
bills as promptly as they should, and which make use of the 
excuse of unsatisfactory apparatus. 

Something must be done outside the law to handle these 
cases. The only way seems to refuse further credit until the 
accounts are settled. 


The only way the grocer can enforce payment of certain 
bills is to refuse further credit and ask the grocers’ associa- 
tion to back him up. Every laundry, store, and industry in a 
city has the advantage of an association which handles the 
problem of collections. 

The telephone companies, if there are two, can agree to 
protect each other, or if there is one, it can use its only natural 
weapon of refusal to give service. It could go to law, but the 
expense of such a method is afttimes in excess of the bill in- 
volved. But its national defense is a sort of a blockade—a re- 
fusal to give further service. 


It remained for a judge to render a decision which took this 
defense away. It probably was a method of becoming a friend 
of the people. Anyway the various state commissions were 
quick to seize upon this decision. 

They refused to let the telephone company discontinue serv- 
ice. They made a paradise for the deadbeat, and forced the 
company into court for the collection of small bills. 

It was an Arkansas judge who decided against the telephone 
company, and the Supreme Court of Arkansas decided that they 
should all hang together. It decided that the enforcement 
of a contract, which called for payment at a certain time, was 
discrimination. 

It seems that the rate in this case was $2.75 per month, but 
$2.25 if paid by the middle of the month. 

The Arkansas statutes clearly said that the company could 
not refuse to give service on account of debt. 

The Supreme Court of the United States said the statute was 
so arbitrary as to contravene the fundamental principles which 
the constitution guarantees. In other words, to deprive the 
company of the right to enforce collections in its own peculiar 
manner, was contrary to the Fourteenth Amendment. 


There is no intentional wrongdoing and no departure from 
practice in this case. The company is engaged in a public 
service which cannot be neglected, and in justice to the paying 
patrons, the revenues of the company must be protected. It 
adopted a regulation and it impartially enforced it. 

Getting away from the language of the court, there seems 
to be a weak link. Do you impartially enforce the payment 
of bills? You have the chance to do so now. 


Rome was not built in a day, nor can we expect the laws 
to do justice to our business all at once. A great many laws 


are the result of some sort of a primitive plan. 

The man who put the bill through the Arkansas legislature 
which forbid the company to refuse service to a person who 
would not pay, was a man who had a similar experience. Would 
the legislature of Arkansas put a bill through which said that 
the state could not enforce the payment of taxes? 
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The laws of the last decade are a result of a backward 
swing of the pendulum on the divine right claims of our early 
corporation organizers. 


Again the world do move. Did you read in last week’s 
issue of TELEPHONY that the Pioneer Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., of Oklahoma, had turned in the value of its property for 
taxation purposes at the rate-making value? How many of 
you have ever heard of such a thing before? 

One of the favorite tactics of municipalities in contests with 
the telephone companies is to produce sworn statements of 
values for taxation far below the values submitted for rate- 
making purposes. 


It is interesting to note the experience of Troy and other 
localities in New York, as familiarly known. The Bell inter- 
ests took over the so-called Troy group of telephone com- 
panies. There were 6,000 Home and 6,500 Bell stations. After 
the consolidation, there remained 11,200 out of 12,500, show- 
ing a 10 per cent, duplication. 

Strange to say, the people are not happy in the one telephone . 
land and are appealing for lower rates. The great saving 
which was to come to pass after the evil of duplication had 
been eradicated has never come to pass. The public must 
eventually learn that consolidation is for the consolidators’ 
benefit. 


After a time, people will learn that the evil of duplication is 
only a bugbear. It is doubtful if any duplication ever honestly 
exceeded 10 per cent. It is-doubtful if any consolidation ever 
saved a dollar for the public. How can it when the losses of 
capital are amortized? 

Is a dead departed property upon which the public pays 
amortization charges, at all preferable to a live, breathing or- 
ganization? Make up your mind that all questions of regula- 
tion are not settled. 


Whatever theory we may have, or whether we prefer regu- 
lation or competition, the ugly fact remains for all that the 
business must be made profitable. It is no fun carrying on 
charitable institutions. It becomes discouraging after a time. 

Charge for service properly and collect your money as it 
comes due. 

If your competitor crowds you and threatens your existence, 
call for help. Insist that your competitors follow the same 
rules of warfare as you have to. Do not sit supinely by and 
be ruined by some discriminating device. 


Unquestionably, the atmosphere is clearing for telephone 
activities. We, at least, can collect the money due. We, at 
least, know that we cannot be attacked under the guise of char- 
ity and mutuality. 

We know that if we are to be regulated, all others must be 
regulated as well. We know that a giant corporation has no 
divine power to crush its enemies. We realize now that the 
monopolization of the most attractive and susceptible industry 
has failed. 

We must make up our minds that, so far as externals are 
concerned, the telephone atmosphere is clear. The remaining 
problem is within. Do we charge enough and do we collect 
the money? 

The world do move! Will you move with it? 

MORAL: Business must progress or fail. 





Telephone Exports from England to European Countries. 
Among the many exports now barred from shipment out of 
Great Britain for European and Mediterranean ports, other 
than France, Russia, Spain and Portugal, is material for the 
construction and equipment of telephone systems. 











| Queries on Theory and Practice 


Paper Insulated Cable Recommended. 


I am installing a telephone system and am compelled to 
use about 150 feet of 100-pair cable from terminal pole to 
distributing frame. Kindly advise me which would be the 
most practical to use, wool insulated, silk and cotton insu- 
lated, or double paper insulated cable. 


The best practice indicates that dry core, double wrapped 
paper insulated, lead encased cable is the proper thing to 
use for a run as long as is mentioned. Even in a small plant, 
the capacitance of the cable should be kept down, and the 
insulation high. This especially true if any grounded or 
common return lines are used. The higher the capacitance, 
the greater will be the cross talk. 

If all the lines are metallic and the cable never will be 
longer, you might get along very well with a wool cable. 
But even then, we do not advise its use without a pothead 
at the outdoor end, where moisture may be at times severe. 


Theory of a Line Test. 


When a lineman within ten miles of case of trouble, puts 
a cross on a telephone pair, one side of which is open, his 
cross generally cuts the noise down depending upon how 
far he is from his trouble. At other times, his cross makes 
the pair more noisy. As the theory was explained to me, 
the cross balanced the pair at the farther end, and only 
added the capacity of the short end of the bad wire to the 
good wire, thereby causing only a slight unbalance. (See 
heavy line in the diagram.) My theory is that putting the 
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Diagram Showing Conditions of Test. 


cross on, adds the capacity of the distant end of the bad 
wire to the capacity of the good wire and therefore should 
make it more noisy, although in practice, this does not 
hold true. 

I would like to ask if there is any fairly accurate test for 
locating opens when there is leakage on the line or the 
near end of the wire at the break is grounded. The capac- 
ity test is accurate when the insulation is perfect, but at 
other times it is only possible to locate it by getting tests 
along the line. 


If the lineman approaches the open from the office end, 
every time he puts on a short circuit, he will quiet the 
noise, no matter whether the disturbance is this side of the 
break, beyond the break, or distributed along the line. 
When he gets beyond the break, there will still be noise 
even with the short circuit applied. This method of ap- 
proach is to be preferred. 

The principle upon which this works, we understand to 
be as follows: When the short circuit is applied between 
the listener and the break, it causes the near portion of 
the line to be in balance, hence it quiets the noise. None 
of the noisy current can get past the dead short. But 
when the short circuit is applied beyond the break, so that 
the break is between the short and the listener, one leg of 
the line is unbalanced due to the break. All of the elec- 
tricity induced in the open side of the line finds no outlet 


except through the receiver. Hence the listener hears noise. 


This noise may even be louder (as observed by practice) if 
the induction be especially strong on the far end of the 
line, due to the charges on both wires being delivered 
through the good wire, through the receiver and thence to 
the near end of the broken wire. Your explanation seems 
to be borne out: by practice. 

If the near end of the break is grounded, the only prac- 
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tical way to get it is by resistance measurement. It will 
not locate the break, if the earth contact has appreciable 
resistance. It merely says that the break is not farther 
away than the resistance indicates, though it may be much 
closer to the near end of the line. 


Electric Wires on Poles with Telephone Wires. 


We operate the only telephone system in the towns of Robert- 
son county. We have 190 telephones and all of our construc- 
tion is overhead full metallic but no cables, except sufficient 
cable at the exchange building. We have no high voltage cir- 
cuits in the county, no electric circuits of any kind except the 
telephone circuits. 

Two weeks ago an electric light and power company secured 
a franchise here for the purpose of installing lights. The tele- 
phone company has a franchise for both this town and the 
county, but as we have had no experience with high voltage 
circuits we wish advice regarding the following: 

Would it be injurious to the telephone service to permit the 
electric company to string wires on our poles. They are going 
to use insulated wire? What would be the charge for the 
privilege of attaching wires to telephone poles under such cir- 
cumstances? ‘Could the telephone company use the third floor 
for its operating room and the power plant use the basement 
of the same building for machinery and not interfere with the 
telephone service? The power plant will operate about 400 
lights and use 110 volts. 





The interference between electric light wires and telephone 
wires is of two kinds—danger to life and interference with 
the service. If high voltage is to be used (1,000 volts and 
over) for distributing to the low voltage mains (110 volts) the 
high pressure wires must not be run on the same poles as the 
telephone wires and should not be on the same side of the 
street or alley. But if the highest voltage is 110 or even 220 
volts, you are safe in allowing attachments, provided the elec- 
tric lights wires are placed above the telephone wires. The 
reason is that the telephone wires are usually more frail and 
likely to break. They should therefore be below where their 
falling will not cross them up with the strong current. 

If the voltage does not exceed 220, it should be enough to 
keep the power wires four feet away. If there are any 1,000 
or 2,000-volt wires, they should be across the street or alley 
for freedom from induction, as well as for safety. 

The electric light company should furnish all materials and 
do all the work and pay from 30 cents to one dollar per pole 
per year. A good rule is to charge eight per cent. per ‘annum 
on the cost of the bare pole, set, if the other user occupies less 
than half the carrying ability of the pole. 

The power lines can be brought out of your building with- 
out interfering with your telephone wires or service, but the 
greatest annoyance is likely to be the noise of machinery affect- 
ing your operators. If you can overcome this difficulty, we 
see no objections to joint occupancy. 


Telephone Papers for A. I. I. E. Panama-Pacific Convention. 

The tentative program of the papers for the Panama- 
Pacific convention of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, which is to be held in San Francisco, Sep- 
tember, 16-18, has been announced. Of interest to tele- 
phone men are papers by Bela Gati and W. Lee Campbell. 
The paper to be presented by the former is entitled, “Sub- 
marine Telephony and Telegraphy.” The subject of Mr. 
Campbell’s paper will be “Automatic Telephone System 
of Los Angeles.” 








Pew Telephones in an Indiana Church. 

A system of pew telephones has been purchased for the 
South Eighth Street Friends Church at Richmond, Ind. The 
instruments will be placed for persons hard of hearing. Two 
trial instruments have been giving satisfaction. 








Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in 
Matters Affecting Public Relations of Utilities and Actions of City Councils Bearing 
Upon Franchises, Rates and Service 


Upholds City’s Right to Forfeit Chicago Automatic Plant. 

That the city of Chicago has a legal right to forfeit the 
franchise of the automatic telephone system of the Chicago 
Tunnel Co. and seize the property, was the statement made 
last week by Attorney Stephen A. Foster to the council 
committee on gas, oil and electric light. 

A severe raking was given by Attorney Foster to a 
past opinion of former Corporation Counsel Sexton, which 
stated that the “20,000 subscribers which the company was 
supposed to have” meant that it had facilities capable of 
serving that number. This, he said, was an unreasonable 
straining of words and did violence to the language of 
the measure. 

He also picked out several alleged flaws in the two or- 
dinances prepared by Corporation Counsel Folsom provid- 
ing for the confiscation of the telephone properties and 
submitted new drafts of ordinances as substitutes for those 
drafted by the head of the city’s legal department. 

After listening for several hours to Mr. Foster’s ex- 
planation of his views of the city’s powers in the matter, 
the committee decided to meet again the latter part of 
this week, at which time Walter L. Fisher, counsel for the 
mayor, will give an opinion. 

Courts, according to Attorney Foster’s opinion, generally 
uphold forfeiture provisions inserted in ordinances for 
public benefit. The ordinance granting the franchise to 
the automatic company was of this nature, as public 
interest was involved in the corporation. 

The law, according to Attorney Foster, will always favor 
a municipality in the question of franchises. 





Minnesota Companies Now Under Commission Control. 

On July 1 nearly 2,000 telephone companies in Minnesota 
came under the jurisdiction of the state railroad and ware- 
house commission, the Minnette act becoming effective on 
that date. James W. Howatt, of Minneapolis, was recently 
appointed state telephone supervisor of the railroad and ware- 
house commission, in compliance with the provision of the 
law which specifies that the commission shall select an ex- 
perienced telephone man to have charge of the bureau thus 
created. Mr. Howatt has been in the employ of the North- 
west Telephone Exchange Co., since 1905. From 1909 to 
1914 he was district plant chief at St. Cloud, Minn., having 
charge of 24 exchanges. During the past year he has been 
employed as construction engineer in charge of toll work, 
with headquarters at Minneapolis. 

Probably the first big question to come before the commis- 
sion will be a number of complaints over the alleged advance 
in rates by the Northwestern Telephone Exchange Co. and 
the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. Already a number 
of unofficial complaints have been presented and it is said that 
the commission has been making a quiet investigation. 





Hearing in Maryland Telephone Investigation. 

At last week’s hearing in the Maryland telephone rate inves- 
tigation, Frank H. Bethel, president of the Eastern group of 
companies of the Bell system and vice-president of the New 
York Telephone Co., presented some interesting testimony. Ac- 
cording to his statement, the New York Telephone Co., as a 
subsidiary of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., owns 
the capital stock of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., 
of Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. Bethel, as the company’s witness, went into the relations 


between the Bell companies and the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and the Western Electric Co. He stated that 
the A. T. & T. Co. supplied the associated companies with money 
as they needed it and never charged more than 6 per cent. no 
matter what the condition of the money market. In this con- 
nection it was stated that through the A. T. & T. Co. and the 
Western Electric Co., the Eastern companies had just made a 
contract for the printing of the telephone directories for the 
next five years, on which the saving over the last five years 
would be about $1,250,000. This he pointed to as an illustra- 
tion of the saving to be effected by the present arrangement. 

The Western Electric Co., Mr. Bethel further stated, buys 
more copper in normal times than any other concern in the 
world, the average being about 60,000,000 pounds a year; but 
notwithstanding the high prices of copper, due to the war, it 
has not changed its prices to the Bell concerns. 

As to the cost of the plant in Maryland, Mr. Bethel said it 
was of about the average cost for the entire country, that is, 
per station. It was higher than the New England states, but 
lower than many Southern states. 

The plant in Baltimore, Mr. Bethel asserted, was capable of 
caring for 160,000 telephones, but there were only 60,000 in use 
at present. 





South Dakota Companies Must Cease Free Connections. 

The South Dakota Railroad Commission recently issued 
an order in the matter of the investigation of telephone 
service and facilities of the Dakota Central and the Farmers’ 
& Merchants’ telephone companies, of Avon, the Spring- 
field Telephone Co., and other companies operating ex- 
changes and rural lines at and in the vicinity of Kings- 
burg, Springfield, Avon and nearby points. 

The order directs that the Farmers’ & Merchants’ and 
Springfield companies cease granting free connections and 
services to each other’s subscribers and patrons and charge 
certain switching rates prescribed by the commission to 
them and also to patrons of the German Telephone Co. 

These companies are also ordered to abandon the prac- 
tice of charging a flat rate in dollars per annum for switch- 
ing messages to and from the lines of the German Tele- 
phone Co., and to adopt the schedules prescribed by the 
commission. 





Hearing on Proposed Consolidation at Santa Paula, Cal. 

The California Railroad Commission recently held a hear- 
ing in regard to the application of the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. to sell to the Santa Paula (Cal.) Home Tele- 
phone Co. its plant at Santa Paula for $25,400. The Pacific 
company also offers to buy back any material or equipment 
not needed by the Home company at inventory price, thus 
bringing down the purchase price considerably. 

The Home company has 657 subscribers in Santa Paula, 
while the Pacific company has about 200, and only 100 that are 
not duplicated by the Home company. It was brought out 
that the lines of the Home company are now about one-third 
overloaded and that should the proposed consolidation fail to 


- be consummated, it would be necessary to expend: from $12,000 


to $15,000 for rebuilding and making extensions to the Home 
system. ; 

At the close of the hearing the two companies were given 60 
days within which to file with the commission a complete in- 
ventory of their Santa Paula properties together with a de- 
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tailed statement of all earnings, operating and other expenses, 
together with the detailed plan of the betterments and exten- 
sions proposed by the Home company. 





Commission Orders Improvements at Dalton, Wis. 

After an investigation into the service furnished by the 
Grand River Telephone Co., at Dalton, Wis., upon its own 
motion, the Wisconsin Railroad Commission has issued an 
order requiring the Grand River company to make a number 
of improvements to its plant and facilities. 

According to the order the company is required to install 
and maintain in Dalton a switchboard and system of adequate 
capacity to furnish service to all parties at that point desiring 
such service and to furnish service to all such parties. The 
order states further that the Grand River company shall in- 
stall one additional through line from its switchboard at Kings- 
ton to its switchboard at Dalton, this line to be used only 
for service between Kingston and Dalton; .that the Grand 
River Telephone Co. and the Pardeeville Telephone Co. shall 
install one additional through line from the switchboard at 
Dalton to the switchboard at Pardeeville, and that this line 
shall be used only for service between Dalton and Pardeeville. 
Sixty days’ time is allowed for the improvements. 





Underground Construction Prior to Paving Streets. 

The Wisconsin legislature has recently passed an act adding 
to the statutes relative to street improvements, section 959-35i 
regarding underground construction in streets prior to the 
paving of the streets. 

Under this act if a city of the first class is contemplating 
paving any street therein with a pavement laid on a concrete 
foundation and gives notice in writing to any public service 
corporation, including telephone companies, electric light com- 


panies, telegraph, gas and water companies, etc., three months. 


in advance of the beginning of work on the pavement, then 
any such company is required to lay all conduits, mains, pipes, 
wires or other underground construction in that street prior 
to the beginning of the pavement. 

After the pavement is laid the city shall have the right to 
refuse to permit any public utility to open any such pavement 
for the purpose of laying new mains, conduits or the installa- 
tion of any other new equipment therein. 


Decision Rendered in Right of Way Controversy. 

An important decision was recently rendered by the appellate 
court at Springfield, Ill., upholding the decision of the county 
court in the case of the Buncombe Telephone Co. vs. Warren 
McGinnis in which the Buncombe Telephone Co. was permitted, 
for the erection of six telephone poles, to condemn the right 
of way over a half mile in front of an 80-acre tract of land 
owned by McGinnis and for which the latter was allowed $1 
as compensation. 

Suit to condemn the land for the installation of six poles in 
front of the McGinnis land was started in the December term 
of the county court and the court granted the Buncombe Tele- 
phone Co. the right to condemn the right of way for which 
McGinnis was allowed $1. 

Appeal was made to the appellate court by the defendant, 
which resulted in the upholding of the county court decision. 

Flat Rate Contracts in Washington, D. C. 

A preliminary injunction to prevent the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. from terminating a contract for 
unlimited flat-rate business service, Washington, D. C., was 
recently denied by Justice McCoy of the District of Co- 
lumbia supreme court. 

When the public utilities act went into effect, there were 
about 200 of the flat rate contracts, as compared with 6,900 
measured rate business contracts. A test suit was brought 
on behalf of the holders of the flat rate contracts, asking 
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that the company be enjoined from terminating the con- 
tracts until a lawful hearing and determination of the ques- 
tion of rates had been held by the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion. 





Ohio Mutual Companies Declared Public Utillties. 

In accordance with a decision rendered July 2, by the 
Supreme Court of Ohio, mutual telephone companies are 
declared to be public utilities. This contention has been 
resisted on the part of these companies organized by farm- 
ers under the claim that they were private concerns. Hav- 
ing been declared public utilities, these companies cannot 
be formed without first obtaining a certificate of necessity 
and convenience from the state utilities commission. 

The case decided was that brought by the Ashley Tele- 
phone Co., of Delaware county vs. the Ashley Tri-County 
Mutual Telephone Co. and the case of the Morrow County 
Telephone Co. vs. the Farmers Mutual Telephone Co., of 
that county. While the decision has been made, it has 
not yet been handed down. Newspaper comment is that 
the decision will annul the franchises of existing mutuals 
and will prevent others from starting unless they can con- 
vince the commission that the commercial companies are 
not giving adequate service. Further comment is that the 
statute requiring a certificate of necessity and convenience 
before a competing company can be started is upheld. 





Consolidation of Competing Plants at Valley Falls, Kan. 

Application for the approval of the sale and consolidation 
of the two telephone plants at Valley Falls, Kan., was recently 
filed with the Kansas Public Utilities Commission. The Val- 
ley Falls ‘Telephone Co., owned by C. B. Harmon, is to be 
sold to Walter Moxey and O. O. Clark, of Nortonville, for 
$8,000, while the Farmers Mutual Telephone Co., owned by 
A. R. Hull, is to be sold to the same parties for $6,500. Re- 
cently there has been a lively war between the competing tele- 
phone companies in Valley Falls and it is purposed to avert 
further trouble by a consolidation of the dual systems. 





Settle Telephone Rates in Guthrie, Okla. 

At a conference between the Pioneer Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co, patrons, and the city commissioners of Guth- 
rie, Okla., last week, it was agreed that the present sched- 
ule of telephone tolls should become permanent. The suit 
now in the state supreme court permitting the company to 
collect from 50 cents to $1 which has been rebated to the 
patrons during the past seven years, will be dismissed. 
The company will agree not to attempt for several years to 
raise the rates. 





Temple, Tex., Chamber of Commerce Favors Merger. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Temple, Tex., has given its 
indorsement to the plan for the merger of the two local tele- 
phone exchanges owned by the Southwestern and United tele- 
phone companies. Efforts will be made to bring about such a 
consolidation at an early date, provided the wires of both com- 
panies in the business section are placed in underground con- 
duits. 


New Rate Schedule Effective in New York. 

On July 1 the order issued last March by the New York 
Public Service Commission in the New York City rate case, 
became effective. The new rates affect about 580,000 sub- 
scribers and involve a reduction of about $3,000,000 an- 
nually in telephone rental. 








Telephone Merger Completed at Chatham, III. 
The consolidation of the dual systems in Chatham, IIL, 
was recently effected, the Union Telephone Co. taking 
over the exchange and system of the Central Union Tele- 
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phone Co. in that city. Formerly the Union company 
operated in the neighborhood of 500 telephones and the 
consolidation brings the number up to about 700. 





Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 
ARIZONA. 

June 23: The commission authorized the sale of the tele- 
phone line between Prescott and Iron Springs, Ariz., owned by 
the Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co., to the Iron 
Springs Outing Club. 

September 15: Hearing in regard to complaints against the 
rates and charges of the Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. in Tucson, Ariz. 

September 22: Hearing in regard to complaints against the 
rates and charges of the Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. in Flagstaff, Ariz. 

CALIFORNIA. 

May 29: San Diego (Cal.) Home Telephone Co. authorized 
to issue its promissory note to the American National Bank of 
San Diego in the sum of $20,000, and to secure the same by 
pledge of its bonds in the ratio of three to one. 

June: Order authorizing Ross B. Watkins to sell the Sanger 
Telephone Co., which operates in Sanger, Cal., to H. F. Knapp 
for the sum of $11,000. 

June 24: Hearing on application of the Glenn County Tele- 
phone Co., of Willow, Cal., for permission to sell its plant to 
the Sacramento Valley Telephone Co. 

ILLINOIS. 

July 1: A certificate of convenience and necessity issued to 
the Perry County Telephone Co., to operate an exchange at 
Pinckneyville. 

July 1: John H. Cussins, et al., proprietors of the Niantic 
& Harristown Telephone Co., authorized to sell their plant and 
system at Niantic to the Niantic Telephone Co. for $5,000. 

July 1: Physical connection ordered between the Pearl City 
Independent Telephone Co. and the Pearl City Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., on petition of Dr. J. C. Woker and other subscrib- 
ers. Companies permitted to adjust expense of connection and 
rates for exchange between themselves. 

July 1: Commercial Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Olney, 
permitted to change rates charged at Flora in order to end 
discrimination. 

July 1: Citizens’ Telephone Co., of Lawrenceville, and re- 
ceivers of Central Union Telephone Co., permitted to make 
joint use of facilities in Lawrenceville under joint agreement. 

July 1: Joy Switchboard Co., of Joy, permitted to change 
rates and end discrimination. 

July 1: Petitions of Daniels Telephone Co., of Iuka, for a 
restraining order to prevent the People’s Telephone Co. of 
Southern Illinois, of Rinard, from establishing an exchange at 
Xenia, dismissed. Commission finds that the exchange is not 
the establishment of a new plant. 

July 6: Hearing on petition of Mt. Pulaski Telephone & 
Electric Co. for approval of purchase of property and assets 
of the Latham Telephone Co., and for authority to issue its 
demand notes in the aggregate of $7,000. 

July 6: Hearing on application of People’s Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., of Menard county, for authority to increase 
rates at Petersburg, Athens, Oakford and Talulla. 

July 6: Hearing on complaint of Westfield-Kansas Tele- 
phone Co. against the Kansas Mutual Telephone Co. relative 
to service and rates between the two companies. 

July 7: Hearing on application of St. Clair Farmers’ Mutual 
Telephone Co., of Millstadt, for authority to change rates. 

July 7: Hearing on application of Foosland Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase rates. 

KANSAS. 

July 1: Elkhart Telephone Co. given. permission to issue a 
note for $650 to pay off outstanding indebtedness. 

July 1: Rose Hill-Augusta Mutual Telephone Co. authorized 
to sell its plant and equipment to the Haverhill Co-operative 
Telephone Co., of Augusta, Kan. 

July 2: Hearing on application for approval of the sale of 
the Valley Falls Telephone Co. and the Farmers Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., both operating in Valley Falls, Kan., to Walter 
Moxey and O. O. Clark, of Nortonville, and for approval of a 
consolidation of the systems. 

July 13: Hearing at Blue Rapids on complaint of P. C. 
Young against the Farmers Mutual Telephone Co. for viola- 
tion of the Kansas public utilities act. 

July 23: Hearing in regard to the adjustment of rates of 
the Langdon Telephone Co. 

July 27: Hearing on the application of the Wakeeney Tele- 
eo Co. to discontinue connection with the Ellis Telephone 


July 27: Hearing in regard to adjustment of rates of the 
Hays (Kan.) Telephone Co. 
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KENTUCKY. 

June: The Flemingsburg (Ky.) Telephone Co. has with- 
drawn its complaint in which it alleged that the Mayville (Ky.) 
Telephone Co. and the Central Union Telephone Co., operating 
in Ohio towns, had refused to give it connections upon a rea- 
sonable basis. 

New York. 


July 8: Adjourned hearing of June 21 in regard to the com- 
plaints of the city of Cohoes, the Business Men’s Association 
and Board of Trade of Cohoes, the village of Waterford and 
the city of Watervliet against the New York Telephone Co. 
and the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., as to rates. 


OHIo. 

June 30: Order authorizing the Conneaut (Ohio) Telephone 
Co. to issue its common capital stock of the total par value of 
$48,500, the proceeds to be used to pay and discharge its bills 
payable, for the erection of a new office building and for the 
construction of additions, extensions and improvements to its 
facilities. 

June 30: The commission has authorized the Tiffin (Ohio) 
Consolidated Telephone Co. and Mark L. Leister, receiver for 
the Portland Mutual Telephone Co., of Tiffin, Ohio, to effect 
a physical connection between the two systems and to inter- 
change service, the order to become effective after the filing 
of schedules of rates and charges for such interchange service. 

June 30: Tiffin Consolidated Telephone Co. and the Melmore 
(Ohio) Mutual Telephone Co. authorized to effect a physical 
connection between their systems and to interchange service. 
The order becomes effective upon the filing of schedules of rates 
and charges with the commission. 

June 30: The commission has granted the joint application 
of the Tiffin Consolidated Telephone Co. and the Ft. Seneca 
(Ohio) Mutual Telephone Co. for authority to effect a physical 
connection between their systems and to interchange service. 
The order becomes effective upon the filing of schedules of 
rates and charges for such service with the commission. 

June 30: Tiffin Consolidated Telephone Co. authorized to ef- 
fect a physical connection with the Bascom (Ohio) Farmers 
Mutual Telephone Co. and to interchange service with the Bas- 
com company. The order becomes effective upon the filing of 
schedules of rates and charges for such service with the com- 
mission. 

July 1: Joint application of the Central District Telephone 
Co. and the Steubenville & East Liverpool Railway & Light 
Co. for the approval of an agreement for the joint use of 
poles in certain townships, dismissed, it appearing that the ap- 
proval of the commission is not necessary in this case. 

September 8: Hearing in regard to the complaint of Wm. 
A. Shafer asking that the Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Tele- 
phone Co. be compelled to connect with the Hamilton (Ohio) 
Home Telephone Co. for the purpose of giving toll service to 
Cincinnati. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

July 27: Hearing for general argument on telephone situa- 
tion in the state. 

SoutH DAKOTA. 

June: Order directing the Dakota Central and Farmers & 
Merchants telephone companies, of Avon, S. D., the Spring- 
field Telephone Co., and other companies operating in the vicin- 
ity of Kingsburg, Springfield, Avon and nearby points, to cease 
granting free connections to each other’s patrons and to charge 
certain switching rates fixed by the commission; also to aban- 
don the practice of charging a flat rate for switching messages 
to and from the lines of the German Telephone Co. and to adopt 
the schedule prescribed by the commission. 


WASHINGTON. 

August 5: Hearing in regard to the question as to whether 
telephone companies of the state should be allowed to require 
a $5 deposit from patrons before installing a telephone. 

WISCONSIN. 

June 30: Grand River Telephone Co. ordered to make a 
number of improvements to its plant and facilities at Dalton, 
Wis., within 60 days of the date of this order. 

July 13: Hearing on the application of the Van Dyne Tele- 
phone Co., of Van Dyne, Winnebago county, for permission to 
increase rates. The rates are now $1.25 per month, of which 
amount the Wisconsin Telephone Co. receives 25 cents for 
Oshkosh exchange service. The company desires to charge 
$16 per year, stating that present revenues are insufficient for 
a reasonable return on the investment; that the company is in 
debt twice as much as when the business was started five years 
ago; that no dividends have been paid to stockholders since 
the organization; and that there is no sinking fund available 
upon which to fall back for the work of repair when necessary. 

July 14: Hearing on application of the Portage (Wis.) 
Telephone Co. for permission to describe its toll rate between 
Cambria and Portage to 25 cents. 


















Physical Valuation of Utilities. 

“It was originally planned to have the work (the physi- 
cal valuation of all the railroads of the United States) done 
in five years. It is now pretty certain that much more time 
will be needed. There is now an apparently hopeless 
tangle over the items that shall be considered in the pro- 
posed physical valuation. It is also conceded that the 
task will involve an expense of something like $30,000,000, 
with the certainty that when the work is completed, much 
of the data will be obsolete.”—Editorial in the Minneapolis 
Tribune, June 7, 1915. 

Query I. Should not the leaders of thought be keeping 
themselves in closer touch with such matters as this? 

Query II. If the reader has a theory concerning the 
physical valuation of utilities that is satisfactory even to 
himself, will he not make it known through the columns of 
TELEPHONY? 


Locating Cable Trouble. 

I read Wm. L. McLaughlin’s article on cable troubles and 
how to find them which appeared in TeLEPHony, of June-5 and 
found it very interesting and instructive. He mentioned the 
induction method, but did not explain the method of wiring 
or using it. I will therefore give two methods which in my 
experience has given entire satisfaction. Both methods 
employ a 20-ohm buzzer, an exploring coil and telephone 
receiver. 

In the first method a 20-ohm buzzer is required. It is wired 
as shown in Fig. 1-A. The buzzer and switch may be mounted 
on a box that will hold 20 batteries and the test wires brought 
to two binding posts mounted on one end of the box. Most 
cable troubles appear to be grounds and shorts, and this equip- 
ment will serve to locate both. 

For locating a short circuit, wire the set as shown in Fig. 1-B. 
Then take a bipolar receiver and connect a sensitive operator’s 
receiver to it. Remove the diaphragm and ear cap of the bi- 
polar receiver and use it for an exploring coil. Start the buzzer 
by closing the switch. Then move the bipolar receiver around 
the cable sheath and you will hear the vibrator follow the tone 
until it vanishes. The point where the tone ceases is the seat 
of trouble. 

The exploring coil should be passed around the cable sheath 
and the spiral turns of the pair followed, as the sound may not 
be heard on one side of the cable sheath but will be on other. In 
some cases better results are obtained by using an exploring 
coil made as follows: Take some No. 18 soft iron wire and 
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Fig. 1. Wiring for Inductive Method of Testing. 
make an iron core % inch in diameter and about three inches 
long. Wind three or four layers of No. 28 silk covered wire 
on it and connect both ends to the telephone or operator’s re- 
ceiver and use as just instructed. 

For locating grounds, wire the set as shown in Fig. 1-C. 
One wire of the tester is attached to the grounded wire and 
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the other to the cable sheath. Explore the cable as explained 
in the case of short circuits, and the point of silence will be 
the location of ground. No sound will be heard beyond the 
ground. 

The quickest way to test is to climb every third pole and 
listen for the tone. If the tone is heard, the trouble is beyond. 
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Fig. 2. Another Method of Wiring Testing Set. 


If the tone is not heard, then the trouble is between the last 
three poles. A cable can then be used and the cable followed 
back until the tone is just audible. If the cable is opened there 
the trouble will be found. Opens can be located providing one 
side is grounded. 

The second method of testing is the same, but uses a differ- 
ent scheme for wiring the buzzer, which is shown in Fig. 2. 
This arrangement uses the same method for exploring as the 
first, and with a little practice will prove very accurate. 

Before trying to locate a defect in a good cable, it is best to 
first experiment on an old piece of cable. Have someone drive 
a tack or small nail in the piece of cable. Then take the buzzer 
outfit and try to locate the fault. After a little experimenting, 
you are ready to try the working cable. 


Amboy, Ind. Delbert Myers. 





Duties of Operators and Chief Operators.* 
By Blanche F. Horton. 

The telephone operator is necessarily the saleslady of her 
company’s service. With her rests very largely the success and 
reputation of her company, for it is she who constantly comes 
in contact with the public in all its different moods. The im- 
pression made upon the public depends almost altogether on 
one thing—service. 

A pleasing voice is very necessary for satisfactory service, 
a voice that conveys a smile, attention, courtesy—a desire to 
serve. Very closely related to a pleasing voice and having 
almost equal significance are accuracy and speed. 

Good health is a most important requisite for a good oper- 
ator, so it stands her in hand to obey the rules and regulations 
pertaining to health. If the office has good ventilation and the 
operator’s chair is adjusted properly, her work cannot hurt her. 
It is outside of working hours that she must be constantly on 
her guard to get plenty of sleep, to eat nourishing food, to 
breathe deeply, and not to obligate herself to social duties and 
pleasures that have other than a restful effect upon her. How- 
ever, intelligence must rank equally with good health to make 
it a valuable asset. 

Operators’ schools should be held, at least twice a month. The 
operator should take an active part and interest in them, know- 
ing that to be efficient she must be progressive. To furnish a 
uniform service, all operators must become familiar with the 
same rules and learn the same codes. 

A good chief operator, in addition to being a good operator, 
must have executive ability. If she hasn’t it, she must acquire 
it. Her responsibility covers the work of her operators at all 
hours. She must be well informed on all the rules to be fol- 
lowed and see that her operators are properly taught. She must 
also be careful to always set the right example, to always treat 





*Paper awarded fourth prize in competition conducted by the 
Mt. Vernon Telephone Co., Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
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those working with her as she expects them to treat others—to 
touch their lives for good in every way—to make the most of 
the material she has at hand, to develop the positive qualities and 
keep the negative qualities in the background. 

The chief operator must be the go-between for the public 
and the operators. She must assume there is a reason for every 
complaint registered and listen to it with a willingness to locate 
the trouble and see that it is fixed, even though it be with the 
subscriber’s head. Many times it is advisable to call upon the 
subscriber making a complaint, or better still, to invite him 
to the exchange, taking time to explain in detail the workings 
of her particular office. She must always use a great deal of 
tact in dealing with the public. 

The chief operator should test her cords daily, and in a small 
exchange should even be able to fix them. She should also 
watch to see that she is not keeping more girls at the switch- 
board than are kept busy. An operator should at least handle 
200 calls an hour. If the operators are not doing this, send 
them away from the switchboard. If they are new operators, 
they may profitably spend time studying the rules and codes. 
If they have thoroughly mastered these, let them have the time 
for recreation. A good chief operator tries to infuse her op- 
erators with ambition to make the telephone business a real 
business. She endeavors to give them the idea of furnishing 
good service at a profit, getting them to work in co-operation 
to establish a uniform service throughout the 600 or more ex- 
changes of the Independent telephone companies in Ohio. 

Operators should always talk directly into the transmitter, 
the upper part of the transmitter touching the upper lip. By 
doing this, the voice will carry one-eighth farther. In a certain 
kind of cable, talking one inch away from the transmitter, means 
four and one-half miles of lost circuit. 

In endeavoring to make toll calls at a profit, consider the com- 
pany first, the party placing ticket second, and the party called, 
third. The Independent companies of Ohio are now losing 
40 per cent. of the toll business offered them. Does not this 
condition challenge all operators to remedy that which is pos- 
sible and probable? 

In taking a long distance call, the operator should answer 
“This is long distance.” Then as much information as possible 
concerning the called party should be obtained. This often 
saves circuit time and also bothering the subscriber unneces- 
sarily. Have the best operators on recording—those who un- 
derstand readily and write rapidly and plainly. The long dis- 
tance operator at the switching station should take an equal 
interest in all calls, always giving the long haul calls the pref- 
erence. The originating operator should wait 15 minutes after 
giving a call, before signaling the operator at the switching 
station. The long distance operator should always test her 
lines before ringing out on them, saying, for example, “This 
is Granville, are you waiting? Are you through?” and waiting 
long enough for the other operator to answer before she rings 
on the line. If this is uniformly carried out, ringing in the ear 
is done away with and a great step is taken in promoting team- 
work, 

In taking a call from a pay station, get the party’s name if 
possible. If the calling party refuses to give his name, accept 
the call without it. Always give the rate for three minutes 
when a call is placed and ask that the change be ready. When 
the three minutes are up, the operator should go in on the line, 
being careful not to interrupt the conversation, and say, “Three 
minutes. Please call when through.” Then she should moni- 
tor her line very closely to see that the party does not walk 
out without paying. It is very easy when a party’s mind is 


occupied, to forget the extra charge, but it is our business to 
watch closely to get all the revenue we can from our lines. 
Only by special request are operators supposed to notify sub- 
scribers when the three minutes are up. Unless the service is 
poor, only one-fourth of a minute is allowed for overtime. In 
case of poor service, the originating operator decides the time. 
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All local calls should be answered with “Number, please?” 
Although the “please” takes more time, the element of cour- 
tesy it conveys to the party buying our service makes it pay. 

Everyone connected with a telephone company in any way, 
from manager to operator and office boy, should always prac- 
tice answering the telephone in the right way, for example, 
“This is 346.” All operators should co-operate in keeping the 
office neat and clean. A few plants in the windows help to make 
the office cheerful. 

Newark Police Study Telephone Courtesy. 

Telephone employes, says E. W. Wollmuth, commercial man- 
ager for the New York Telephone Co. at Newark, N. J., in a 
recent issue of The Telephone Review, have long practiced 
the gentle art of courtesy, especially in telephone conversations. 
Frequently we are told by some appreciative persons that our 
method of doing business over the telephone is worthy of 
emulation. It is a well known fact that the value of courtesy 
is being recognized more and more by executives of large and 
small businesses, in some cases by specific instructions issued 
to employes with a view to encouraging its growth. 

The advent of a new board of police commissioners of the 
city of Newark on January 1, 1915, brought into existence 
some new and worthy ideas in police administration. A school 
of instruction for policemen has been established and is in 
charge of a former army captain and two Newark police 
lieutenants. The classes average 30 in number, and sessions 
for each class are held daily for a period of three weeks. A 
curriculum which covers the many phases of a policeman’s 
work includes a talk on “The Proper Use of the Telephone and 
Courtesy in Police Work.’ This subject was made the basis 
of a paper which, at the invitation of the police board, was read 
before three classes of the school of instruction. 

The police board is desirous of developing each member of 
the force into an efficient officer, so that the finished product 
will be a police department of which Newark will be proud, 
and upon which strangers in the city will look favorably, per- 
chance taking away with them a lasting impression of New- 
ark’s courteous police force. 

A suggestion that the police department adopt our slogan, 
“The Voice With the Smile Wins,” has been accepted, and 
at each precinct “desk” is seen the little placard in-plain view. 
But what is more important, the slogan is actually working 
full time. Immediately following the talk to the first class, 
a circular letter was sent by Chief of Police Michael T. Long 
to all police captains, instructing them and their subordinates 
to announce their rank and name and the number of the pre- 
cinct when answering telephone calls. In outlining the duties 
of “inspecting captain”—a new office in the department—the 
board of police commissioners specify as a part of his various 
duties that it will be necessary for him to “observe the man- 
ner of speech in the use of the telephone.” 

While the police commissioners have in mind the creation 
of a peerless police force for Newark, it is fair to assume that 
they will not oppose, but rather encourage, the adoption by 
police departments of other municipalities, of their plan to 
foster and maintain a high degree of courtesy. 

The manufacturers of Newark have a slogan, “Newark 
knows how”—how aptly this applies to the board of police 





commissioners ! 





Preparations Under Way for Merger at Ennis, Texas. 

The Ellis County Independent Telephone Co. has a force of 
men at work laying conduits in connection with the placing 
of its wires and cables in the business district underground, 
as a preliminary to the proposed merger of the two exchanges 
in Ennis, Texas, which already has been authorized. The 
company has agreed to spend $30,000 for improvements in Ennis 
by January 1, 1916, the merger with the plant of the South- 
western Bell company to become effective October 1. 

















From Factory and Salesroom 


Winchester, Ind., Outgrows Transfer Board. 

Twelve years ago, when central energy plants were not fre- 
quently seen except in the larger cities, the Eastern Indiana 
Telephone Co. determined to give to Winchester, Ind., a thor- 
oughly reliable and modern telephone system. Accordingly a 
central energy, visual signal transfer board was purchased. 
During its term of service it has impressed the company with 
the value of installing a thoroughly up to date plant. Win- 
chester during this period has prospered, and the telephone 
system has grown until further extensions to the transfer sys- 
tem were out of the question. 

An examination of the visual signals showed them to be_ 
in excellent condition, and the suggestion was made to rebuild 
the board as a visual signal multiple system. Recognizing, 
however, that even after considerable outlay the board would 
not be up to the minute, the management abandoned the idea. 
It has contracted with the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Co., builder of the old board, for an entirely new central office 
equipment. 

The new switchboard is of the bridging multiple type with 
a line signal lamp socket mounted above each multiple jack. 
No answering jacks being provided, a call is answered in the 
multiple by the operator first plugging in beneath a glowing 
line lamp. As more than one lamp is associated with each 
line on this type of circuit, a call may be answered by any 
one of a number of operators not busy at that particular in- 
stant. A proper distribution of the load is attained, not at 
an intermediate distributing frame, but by shifting the line 
lamps themselves, from the multiple lamp jacks in one posi- 
tion to those in another. 

The cord circuits on the new board will also be equipped 
with the latest features for rapid service. Listening keys will 
not ordinarily be used, the operator being automatically con- 
nected with the calling subscriber upon insertion of an answer- 
ing plug, and likewise cut off when the calling plug has reached 
its destination. Besides eliminating the use of a listening key, 
this arrangement affords a secret service. The operator is 
able to establish a connection through the listening key to her 
own talking set only in case of a recall, which is indicated by 
a periodic flashing of the supervisory lamp. Four-frequency 
automatic machine ringing further minimizes the labor per 
connection. 

The initial installation includes 640 central energy lines with 
an ultimate capacity of 1,200, and also 40 rural and toll lines. 
Steel reinforced unit type sections with swinging relay gates 
will house the switchboard apparatus. 

In addition to the main board the contract includes a main 
distributing frame, relay rack, power fuse panel, mercury arc 
rectifier, chief operator’s desk and a two-position toll board. 

Paragraphs. 

THE CorrEy SystEM &« Aupit Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., is 
making annual audits for the Home Telephone Co., of 
Logansport, Ind. the Home Telephone Co., of Goshen, Ind., 
and the Home Telephone Co., of Elkhart, Ind. 

R. E. MacCarty formerly sales manager of the LaFayette 
Electric & Mfg. Co., of LaFayette, Ind., paid a visit to 
TELEPHONY’s offices this week. He is now affiliated with the 
Minneapolis branch of the A. F. Sheldon Co., of Chicago, 
efficiency engineers. Mr. MacCarty, has the distinction, with 
Chas. R. Moore, of having designed and built the first cycle 
car in this country. This car is now on exhibition in the 
mechanical engineering department of Purdue University, 
LaFayette, Ind. 

Geo. H. CRANDALL, traveling representative of the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co., with headquarters at Springfield, 
has severed his connections with the Kellogg company to ac- 
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cept a position with the Anderson Electric Car Co., of De- 
troit. He will represent that company in Illinois, establishing 
and maintaining its relations with dealers:-Mr..Crandall has 
been connected with the Independent telephone business for 
nearly 20 years, the last ten of which were spent on the sales 
force of the Kellogg company. During his association with that 
company he has traveled in Michigan, Canada, Texas, New 
Mexico and Illinois, the last seven years having been spent in 
Illinois. His many friends in the Independent field wish him 
the best of success in his new departure. 
Phoney Bill With Seasonal Advice. 

That enthusiastic booster of the “Quality Apparatus” of the 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Phoney Bill, is out 
with seasonal advice on the company’s July blotter calendar. 
So far this year there have been few warm days, but Phoney 
3ill is an optimist and has gone to a lake for his vacation firm 
in the conviction that July will be “swimmin’” weather. 

In the illustration on the blotter it is noted that he has gone 
to Quality Lake, a popular resort. In the first bulletin from 














Phoney Bill Predicts Swimming Weather. 


the lake, Phoney Bill is reported to have boosted his line by 
advising everyone to “Get in the Swim—Use Quality Appara- 
tus.” 





A. T. & T. Co. Awarded Grand Prize. 


Announcement has been made by the superior jury of awards 
at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., that the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. has 
been awarded the grand prize of electrical methods of com- 
munication. The basis for this award is the daily program of 
transcontinental telephony with moving pictures of its con- 
struction and operation. 

Located in the Liberal Arts Building, the Bell exhibit is 
housed in a pavilion constructed somewhat like an old Italian 
villa with a concave logia or colonnade at the front, wherein 
is a huge map of the United States showing the extent of the 
Bell system with trunk circuits and cities defined by studded 
electric lamps. The entire building within and without is in 
soft, warm colors, harmonizing with the rest of the exposition. 

Within the building is the auditorium with a seating capa- 
city of over 200 and an ample stage, with curtains of cream- 
color and gold. Over the moving picture screen, at the back 
of the stage, is a niche containing a replica of the first tele- 
phone. 

Each of the chairs in the auditorium is fitted with two watch- 
case telephone receivers which are connected to the transcon- 
tinental line, and here every day, except Sunday, visitors to 
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the Exposition sit comfortably and hear the human voice traverse 
a continent. The demonstrations of transcontinental telephony 
are given hourly. A lecture is given on the growth and de- 
velopment of the telephone business and a series of dissolving 
and moving pictures present a vivid idea of the construction 
of the transcontinental line. 

The climax of the program is reached when the news of the 
day, as found in the daily papers, is told from New York and 
heard, as if from the next room, by every person in the audi- 
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torium. Popular music is wafted over the line from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, making a variety in the program and giv- 
ing an added proof of the wonders of long distance telephone 
possibilities. 

Another feature has recently been added to the Bell ex- 
hibit. By installing transmitters at Far Rockaway Beach, 
the roar of the Atlantic is now heard at the demonstration 
building. Moving pictures show the action of the waves while 
the listeners hear the roar of the surf on the Atlantic Coast. 


Out of the Mail Bag 





W. W. Johnson, secretary of Missouri Telephone 
Association, in a letter dated June 21, 1915, to “TELEPH- 
oNY’s” subscription department says: 

“I am frank to say that I believe TELEPHONY is pretty 
well represented in this state. Our membership includes 
practically all of the progressive telephone companies in 
Missouri, and I do not believe that I have ever been in 
the office of any of the members without finding 
“TELEPHONY” on his desk.” 











Angry nations in Europe continue their hideous war, diplo- 
matic notes flash back and forth between the United States and 
the belligerents, cabinet members quit their posts—and still in 
the great Middle West the crops are growing more bountifully 
than ever and the telephone business pursues the even tenor of 
its way. May they continue to do so! 

We had a letter the other day from another country that is 
the scene of war. It was from C. W. Forbes, of the Compania 
Telefonica de Sonora, of Hermosillo, Mexico, who sent in a 
money order to renew his subscription to TExEPpHoNy. In his 
letter he says: “Enclosed please find payment for TELEPHONY 
for the year to come. I think I am paying the highest price 
of any reader of the paper as at the rate of exchange we have 
to pay on United States currency the cost of a year’s sub- 
cription amounts to $75—pesos,—but it is worth it.” 

Mr. Forbes, who is remembered by all Independent telephone 
men of the Middle West, sends in samples of the paper scrip 
issued by the provisional government of the State of Sonora 
which are very interesting. One bit of paper, two inches wide 
by four inches long, with a pink background, is good for “five 


centavos,” which in American value would be worth one twenty-_ 


fifth of a nickel. Another sample, with a green background, 





Jitney Service in Creston, la. 


is good for 10 centavos. They are numbered and read as fol- 
lows: “El Estado de Sonora—Pagara, 1 series; al portador 
en efectivo, decreto No. 70, de 16 de April, 1915, Hermosillo, 
Senora, Mexico.” The certificates are signed by “J. M. May- 
torena, el gobernador; Alberto Hugues, E. O. M. E. d.d., and 


Jesus Ramos, el tes orero gral int; Enrique Astiazaran, inter- 
ventor.” 

Garrison Babcock, in a recent letter to the editor, says: “After 
reading Mr. Kelsey’s contribution to your issue of May 22, 1 
am impelled to state that it presents to my mind greater force 
of logic than I have found expressed in any other publication. 
It is a treatise of the American war spirit which every Amer- 
ican and foreigner should read. Complimenting TELEPHONY 
upon its expanse beyond the scope of trade journalism, I re- 
main,” etc. 

G. N. Frymire of Creston, Ia., sent TELEPHONY a photograph 
labeled “Jitney service in Creston,” a reproduction of which is 
herewith shown. The combination of automobile and a wagon 
for a trailer loaded with construction material, seems to be a 
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Another Trouble-Shooting Outfit. 


useful one. We have no documentary proof, but assume that 
Mr. Frymire is at the wheel. 

A couple of days after Mr. Frymire’s photograph of the 
Creston jitney arrived, a photo-postal of another kind of 
a trailer came in from A. E. Farr, of Waitsfield, Vt. Mr. 
Farr’s card bears the inscription “Shooting Trouble” and 
we imagine the equipment can shoot along at a pretty 
lively pace. 

J. S. Bishop, Cincinnati, Ohio, in a recent letter says: “Your 
magazine is very good, is improving and fills an important place 
in Independent telephony.” 

In a letter enclosing remittance for his subscription, James 
M. Wilson, manager of the Union Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Burns, Ore., says: “There are some things I couldn’t get 
along without, and TELEPHONY is one of them. TELEPHONY is a 
journal which no telephone man should be without and I con- 
sider its subscription price money well spent.” 

Albert R. Martmar, of the Flora (Ind.) Telephone Co. sends 
in a classified advertisement, and adds: “Cannot live in or 
out of the telephone business without having TELEPHONY on 
my desk every Saturday.” 

W. B. Huston, secretary of the Hector, Logan & Burdett 
Telephone Co., Hector, N. Y., in a letter enclosing his check 
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for a year’s subscription, says: “I would feel as far out of 
the world of telephone matters without TELEPHONY and Kelsey’s 
‘morals,’ as I should feel about the world’s news without a 
daily paper. I am glad to see an endeavor is being made to 
make the A. T. & T. Co. live up to its promises and hope it will 
succeed.” 

“TELEPHONY is more than worth while,” says W. T. Lyon, of 
the Lyon Telephone Co. of Buffalo, Tex., in remitting for his 
subscription, and praising the Home Study Course.. 


Frank Buell, of the South Bend (Ind.) Home Telephone Co. 
in a letter enclosing his check for 1915, writes: “I consider 
TELEPHONY as essential to my work as the tools I use.” 

Clifford S. Pike, Jacksonville, Fla., says: “I would not be 
without TELEPHONY. Your publication has constantly been im- 
proving, and I am wondering if you can possibly improve it 
further.” 

“Here’s my subscription to the best telephone paper on earth,” 
says W. G. Cumming, of Corvallis, Ore., in a letter enclosing his 
remittance. 

“I did not receive my TELEPHONY for April 24,” writes J. A. 
Fridgon, Vining, Minn. “Please send me another, as I find 
TELEPHONY so full of useful matter that I do not wish to miss 
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a copy. I find the Home Study courses especially interesting.” 

L. W. McGehn, of Weatherford, Texas, writes: “I ap- 
preciate TELEPHONY very much. I feel I would be a back 
number without your paper so long as I stayed in the 
telephone field.” 

In sending in a classified advertisement Hubert Sumpter, 
manager of the Colchester (Ill.) Farmers Telephone Co., 
says: “I have been a subscriber to your paper ever since 
it started, and I don’t see how I could get along without 
it.” 

F. V. Newman, secretary of the ‘Michigan Independent 
Telephone & Traffic Association, with headquarters at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., in a letter ordering additional copies 
of TELEPHONY, says: “Heinz spends a good deal of money 
advertising his ‘57 varieties,’ but Kelsey’s 52 varieties for 
each week in the year are without question the best in- 
vestment that any man can make, especially if he is en- 
gaged in the telephone business. Long live Kelsey and 
his TELEPHONY articles !” 

“TELEPHONY has always been good, but it keeps getting bet- 
ter,” says Bernard M. Leavitt, of the City Telephone Co., of 
Southern Pines, S. C., in a letter enclosing check for his 1915 
subscription. 


Legal Cases and Decisions 
By A. H. McMillan 


Upon, Along and Across. 

In a state statute providing that corporations or individuals 
engaged in operating telephones shall not construct lines “upon, 
and along” highways and public roads without permission from 
the selectmen of towns and other public bodies, the words 
“upon and along” are held to be synonymous with the word 
“across.” Hence such a statute forbids the placing of telephone 
wires across highways and public roads by persons not so 
authorized. 

The case in which this holding was made arose in Maine. 
The Mt. Vernon Telephone Co., operating in the towns of 
Vienna and Mt. Vernon and other towns in Kennebec county, 
sued for injunction against the Franklin Farmers’ Co-operative 
Telephone Co. to prevent the latter from conducting a tele- 
phone business over any lines where any part of them were 
constructed “upon, along, over, under or across” any of the 
highways and public roads in the town of Vienna. The plain- 
tiff company had the right to erect poles and wires under 
written permits from the selectmen, “upon, along and across” 
the various highways and public roads in the town of Vienna. 
It alleged that the defendant company did not have any such 
authority, but had nevertheless set its poles and wires “upon, 
along, over and across” the highways and public roads of 
the towns. 

At certain points, the plaintiff company said that these wires 
were strung from poles on private land on one side of the 
highway to poles on private land on the other side, and 
were thus strung “across” the highways, to the plaintiff’s dam- 
age. The defendant company admitted the erection of the 
poles as alleged, but said they were on private land and that 
they were not prohibited by law from stretching wires “across” 
the public highway from pole to pole, standing on such private 
lands on opposite sides of the highway. 

On account of the construction previously mentioned, the 
court dismissed this defense of the defendant company, as the 
statute did not declare. that wires, maintained otherwise than 
according to the statutes, were nuisances. So the court re- 
fused to enjoin the construction which was offensive to the 
complaining company. The suit was accordingly dismissed. 
Mt. Vernon Telephone Co. vs. Franklin Farmers’ Co-operative 
Telephone Co., 92 Atlantic, 934. 





Enjoining a Rival. 

The Baxter Telephone Co. had a franchise at Baxter 
Springs, in Cherokee County, Kansas. This franchise au- 
thorized it to exercise, in the streets and alleys of the muni- 
cipality, its corporate rights, which included the maintenance 
of a telephone exchange and proper cables, poles and wires 
and other equipment appurtenant to the business. It was 
lawfully exercising these privileges prior to the enactment of 


the Kansas public utilities law of 1911, since which enactment 
it has complied regularly with its provisions. 

The Cherokee County Mutual Telephone Association is an 
unincorporated association of persons and local telephone com- 
panies for the mutual exchange of telephone messages in 
Cherokee county, and to some extent provides for long dis- 
tance connection and toll line service to points in Northern 
Kansas and to Missouri and Oklahoma. Baxter Local No. 
121, of the latter company, is a voluntary telephone association 
of 26 persons residing in and about Baxter Springs, and 
organized for the purpose of giving mutual telephone service 
to its membership. In July, 1913, the city published an ordi- 
nance granting Baxter Local No. 121 a franchise. Immediately 
Baxter Local No. 121 set about establishing its local exchange 
within the city limits without any license from the Kansas 
Public Utilities Commission Then the Baxter Telephone 
Co. started suit against the Baxter Local and against the 
Cherokee County Mutual Telephone Association, with which it 
had agreed to affiliate, asking for an injunction to prevent 
Baxter Local from constructing its proposed system. 

The chief ground for asking this injunction was that Baxter 
Local had not obtained its license from the public utilities com- 
mission under the state law, and that the stringing of wires 
by it would interfere with and impair the high class service fur- 
nished by the Baxter Telephone Co. The court held that 
the Baxter Telephone Co. did not have such a peculiar interest 
in the matter different from the general public as to entitle 
it to maintain the suit. The court did not decide the ques- 
tion of whether the Baxter Local required a license from the 
public utilities commission or not, since that question could 
only be determined in a suit brought by the state authorities. 
But the court said that it was doubtful if under its plan of 
organization and management, the operation of its telephone 
system would be exempt from the control of the public utili- 
ties commission. Baxter Telephone Co. vs. Cherokee County 
Mutual Telephone Association, 146 Pacific 324. 





Ownership of Telephone After Deed. 

A suit was brought to replevin a telephone instrument and 
certain wires connected with it. It appeared that the plaintiff 
sold his farm to the defendant, and that there was in the 
residence a telephone which was connected with the exchange 
at a nearby point. The telephone instrument and wire were 
the property of the plaintiff. On the trial he offered oral 
testimony that there was a verbal reservation of this telephone 
outfit by himself at the time of the sale. The question was 
argued whether a telephone instrument installed in a house in 
the ordinary manner is a fixture so attached as to pass with 
the deed to the land. The court held that a telephone instru- 
ment was not such a fixture, saying: 
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“It is in no sense a permanent improvement. Telephones are 
put in and taken out at the pleasure of the occupant of the 
premises, and ordinarily the instruments are rented and the 
title to such instruments is distinct from the title to the free- 
hold. Telephones are not placed in houses primarily for the 
improvement of the property, but for the convenience of the 
occupants.” 

It was therefore held that the plaintiff was entitled to re- 
plevin the telephone instrument and wire. Hickman vs. Booth, 
137 Southwestern, 438. 





Treble Damages for Cutting Trees. 

Under the laws of New York (Code of Civil Procedure, 
Sections 1667, 1668) authorizing treble damages where a 
person cuts down any tree on the land of another without 
the owner’s leave, one entitled to recover for cutting trees 
within a public highway on which his premises abut may not 
recover treble damages. The court held that a statement to 
the jury that the rule of law was, even though the trees 
at the time they were cut, may have been growing upon 
premises, the fee of which was not in the plaintiff, yet if they 
were found to be within the lands of the public highway, upon 
which plaintiffs premises abutted, and if their destruction 
was not necessary for the purpose of improving the highway, 
that the plaintiff might still be entitled to recover for the 
destruction of the trees. Pfohl vs. Rupp, 152 New York 
State, 47. 





Use of Transformer. 
Suit was brought for damages caused by the death of a 
telephone lineman. The declaration averred that, at the time 
of the accident, a telephone company and an electric company 
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jointly used for the purpose of the support of their wires, 
cables and a transformer with the necessary mechanism be- 
longing thereto, a certain pole located in the alley; that the 
duty of the defendant companies was to maintain the wires 
and transformer so that it would not be dangerous to life, 
which they failed to do, but allowed the insulation of the 
transformer to become defective and that it touched an iron 
brace which supported a cross arm of the pole, thus caus- 
ing the brace to be charged. 

It was alleged that, when the lineman came into contact 
with the brace, he received a charge of electricity from 
which he soon died. The defense was that the lineman 
was guilty of contributory negligence because he grasped 
the iron brace with his naked hand, while the contact be- 
tween it and the transformer was visible to him, and did 
so without wearing rubber gloves which his employer had 
provided for him. The court held that the question of 
contributory negligence was for the jury. Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. vs. State, 93 Atlantic, 11. 





Cause of Pole Falling. 

A pole was old, rotten and decayed below the point where 
it entered the earth. A lineman ascended it and removed 
all but one of the old wires attached to it. Some minutes 
after the lineman went up, it fell, injuring him. The court 
held that the proximate cause of the accident was the decayed 
and rotten condition of the pole, not the removing of the wires, 
which, while they afforded some stability to all of the poles 
over which they extended, were neither used nor designed for 
that purpose, and afforded support to the pole only incident- 
ally. The telephone company was held liable for the injury 
sustained by the lineman. Smith vs. New York & Queens 
Electric Light & Power Co., 151 New York State, 95. 


Condensed News Reports 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly All Financial and Other State- 
ments as Soon as Issued and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 


Personal. 
EpwWArp SorENSEN, formerly associated with the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co., at Berlin, has accepted a position as manager of 
the United Telephone Co., at Taylor, Texas. 


L. L. McKim, for the past six years manager of the Ottawa, 
Kan., plant of the Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co., has as- 
sumed charge of the Liberty, Mo., exchange of the Clay County 
Telephone Co. 

J. L. Bruner, who recently sold his country lines to the 
stockholders of the Jasper County Telephone Co., Rensselaer, 
Ind., has purchased the Hebron, Ind., telephone plant from 
A. L. Clark, of Rensselaer. His son, Frank Bruner, will be 
placed in charge of the Hebron plant. 


Ciirrorp C. Morris, of the commercial superintendent’s office 
of the Central Union Telephone Co., on July 1, assumed the 
position of chief clerk to the general commercial superintendent 
of the Ohio State Telephone Co. Prior to his service with the 
Bell company Mr. Morris was employed by the Public Utilities 
Commission of Ohio. 


Rotto R. Stevens has been appointed general commercial 
superintendent of the Ohio State Telephone Co., a newly es- 
tablished office in the company’s organization. He will be 
charged with the responsibility of the company’s commercial 
relations and will report to Gansey R. Johnston, vice-president 
in charge of operation. Mr. Stevens will maintain his head- 
quarters in Columbus, Ohio. 


New Companies and Incorporations. 

Nannig, Ky.—A charter has been issued to the Grassy & 
Blackwater Telephone Co., with $225 capital stock. The incor- 
porators are J. C. Murphy, M. N. Nickell, J. T. Lewis, A. W. 
Nickell, and A. P. Toliver. 

PAINTSVILLE, Ky.—N. Starkey, owner of the Eastern Ken- 
tucky Home Telephone Co. has closed a deal by which he be- 
comes owner of the Isom line, connecting Whitesburg and 
Hazard. 

Marine Mitts, Minn.—The Marine Home Telephone Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000. The di- 
rectors are F. E. Bell, president and treasurer; H. R. Bell, 
vice-president; and J. H. Bell, secretary. 

MEADOWLANDS, Minn.—Articles of incorporation were filed 
recently: by the Meadowlands Co-operative Telephone Associa- 


tion, with a capital stock of $1,000. The incorporators are: A. F. 
Johnson, S. A D. Felknor, L. L. Larson, Andrew Nelson, J. H. 
Peterson, D. O. Anderson, J. E Food and D. M. Cole. 

Leni, Utan.—Messrs. A. J. Evans, Edward Southwick, S. 
L. Chipman, N. M. Ambrose, J. F. Clark, and C. F. Westphal 
have been granted a franchise by the city council to operate 
a telephone system over any and all the streets of this city. 

Locust Grove, VA—The Locust Grove Mutual Telephone 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000. The 
incorporators are G. H. Thompson, M. L. Conner, and J. H. 
Prillawan, of Simpson, Va.; F. T. Sowers, V. B. Martin, and 
G. W. Martin, of Terrys Fork, Va.; and W. J. Kroppf, presi- 
dent, and J. J. Boff of Copper Hill, Va. 


Construction. 


WasHInctTon, D. C.—The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce reports that a firm in Paris wishes to communicate 
with American manufacturers of telephones and telephone 
equipment. Refer to No. 17326. 

ABILENE, Kans.—The United Telephone Co. is preparing to 
build a new office this summer and will install new switch- 
boards, and an entire new system. 

LarNED, KAns.—The Arkansas Valley Telephone Co. pro- 
poses to spend $30,000 in rebuilding its entire system. 

RayMonp, WasH.—The Walliapa Harbor Telephone Co. is 
about to extend its service to Tokeland. The telephone cable 
will be extended across the bay at once. 

APPLETON, Wis.—The Wisconsin Telephone Co. has made 
an appropriation of $36,000 to be used for repairs for the Ap- 
pleton district. 

Barron, Wis.—The Barron Telephone Co. has voted to pro- 
vide new and modern switchboards of the central energy type, 
and for other improvements over the entire line. 


Financial. 
Ironton, On10.—The Home Telephone Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 
CLAUDVILLE, VA—The Three Fork Telephone Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $5,000 to $10,000. 
Barron, Wis.—The Barron Telephone Co. has voted to in- 
crease its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 











